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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 


The invQtigation, the raults of which will be presented in the 
following, has its origin in some observations made by the public aid 
authorities of the city of Copenhagen, These authorities had noted 
a few families who from the point of view of the practicaJ municipal 
officer were remaiitablc for the following three leading quahtics; 

I, living to a great octent on public aid. Whenever a member of 
one of these families reached the age of i8, the person in que- 
sdon was sure to be found among the petitioners for some form 
or otltcr of relief. However, it was characteristic for most of these 
people that during summer they practically managed for them¬ 
selves by travelling about the country plying their different 
trades. 

2 - Special housing conditiom and ^cial Uades, Hardly any of the 
membets known by us of these families had a fixed abode or 
regular employment. They lived in caravan waggons, tents, and 
allotment huts. Some lived as pedlars or by coltccting refuse from 
dust-bins and dumping-grounds (in Danish called “Klunscn'^,) 
others travelled about the country to fairs cither with mtrry-go- 
rounds and sw^lg-boa^^ or oduhiting certain tricb such as acro¬ 
batics, exhitritinn of animals, “rire-eatidg," and the tike. Some 
earned a livelihood by begging and singing in the court-yards. 
A few were skilled muaidans and managed now and then to get 
engagement in small public houses. 

3. A certain outlandish stamp, manifesting itscif partly in a some¬ 
what southern appearance, partly in ihe peculiar and very florid 
names given to ihdr children. 
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The public aid authorities of the city of Copenhagen bavin); 
the impression that the peculiarities of these familic!; might be due 
to hemliiarily conditioned defects they applied to the Univerritv In¬ 
stitute for Human Genetics with a request for a futther investigation 
of their conditlom. 

From the side of the public aid authorities the <iippf«iHf 'fi was 
advanced that in the people in question there was A great deal of 
gipsy-blood. This .suppostinn proved to be right, as the families were 
identical with of those described by Johan Miskow, the late 
investigator and friend of the gipsies. Here we were in other words 
confronted with the last Danish lingerer of an age-old, European 
prohletn, the gipsy problem, which is besides closely connected with 
the whole question of vagabonds and vagrants. 

It is very interesting to note the close accordance between the 
opinions of the modem Copenhagen munidpal officer concerning 
the gipsies! A life of vagabondage, sponging on the community, out- 
landishncss, and those uttered by lus medieval and later European 
colleagues. The only difference Is that the latter extended the list 
of vices of the race by adding violence and sn-ere criminalitv 
together with various monstrosities based on supetstitions, which are 
nowadays extinct within the gorvcmincnt, but which are ncverthclcB 
still alive in the population, even so much h> that they give the 
female gipsies tatiier good incomes as fcrtuue-tellns. 

Before we proceed to a discussion of the examined families it 
is necessary that we should fully rtalire the main features of the 
liistory of the gipsies, both in order to be able to define what is 
understood by a gipsy and in order to learn from the experiences of 
previous generations and modem foreign authorities respecting thi-i 
race. Further it is necessary to have at lean a brief knowledge of 
the whole problem of vagrants with special reference to Danish con¬ 
ditions, a,% one is otherwise liable to confound the different groups 
within the motley crowd that through generations has fought if; wav 
along the roads of Denmark, pardculariy of Jutland. 

These points bong cleared up we shall have the background for 
the events of Tnodern times in Denmark, and also ivc shall have a 
possthility of giving our opinion as to methods for and prospects of 
a solution of the problems. 


Chapter II 

THE HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES 
OUTSIDE SCANDINAVIA UNTIL ABOUT 

YEAR 1900 

Aboul year 1400, when the population of Western and Northern 
Europe had settled down after the migradona, and the civUkatlon 
0/ the Middle Ages waa in full flower, a new irihc suddenly turned 
up. From South-East it moved in small groups, into the civilized 
states, and its chiefs declared that St belonged to the province of 
“Kg)'pl Minor," and that on account of offences acatrut religion it 
had ^cn obliged to go on a pilgriinage* 

At first this explanation gained credence being in perfect har¬ 
mony with the mode of thinking and feeling of the MiddJc Ages. The 
forelgnen were met with a kind welcome, and everywhere they re- 
ccis'ied charitable donations from the lowra and from private per¬ 
sons. But according as tliey advanced and became better known, the 
tide of fedinfi changed- They were rej^rded more and more as a 
public nuisance, and. as will be sliown later, the authorities began 
to talc measures for getting rid of thetn again. 

The story of the starring point for thdr wanderings was beheved 
no longer. Now people began to wonder where this tribe reafl)' 
belonged. Opinions as to thdr home differed greatly, as may be 
seen from the numcnou; names given to this wandering people. In 
Spain they are called Giianos (Egyptians) or Flamencos (Flemings), 
in France Bohtmicn* (BohemtaiM). Presumably the two latter names 
indicate the road of immigration. The English use the term of Gip¬ 
sies (Egyptians), the German Jews Vischnic'clini (.Arabs, Rotwelsch: 
Smailetn). the Scandinavians Tatere [Tartare). The pmcriral Dutch 
content themselves with the raciaUy neutral Heidm (Heaihcna), The 
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most widc-spitad name, Zigeuner (Czech: dg4n, Hungarian; 
dgany, Roumanian; dgan, Italian: nngaro) is derived from a Greek 
word xtftrrm^t (he origin of which is ol^cure. Some particularly 
imaginadvc rovestigatoi? have connected it with Ceylon, but this 
view was relinquished long ago. Others have considered it to be 
derived from Hcradot’s name for a Balkan people, Sigynnai, othcre 
again from the name of a Christian sect in Asia Minor, the Athing- 
anes. Some have claimed it to be but an imitative word, alluding to 
the musical accomplishments of the people. Brtmddal proposes the 
wmd to he regarded as a derivation from the Turkish cygan, poor. 

The sdentiflc theories varied correspondiDgly, and at a certain 
period within the Age of Enlightenment the investigators were most 
inclined to think that these people were not a foreign tribe, but a 
gang of native tramps. 

However, about r775 a Hungarian dergyman made a peculiar 
discovery. He had been studying at Leyden, where some univeraitv 
friend from the Malabar coast had taught him an Indian language. 
On his return to Hungary it appeared that the gipaes understood 
most of bis Indian words. .After this discovery the study of the gipsy 
language was coimnenced, and thus it became pcesiblc to trace the 
native place of the people with comparatively great accuraiy. By 
adding literary sources to the knowJedge thus gained it has further 
been possible to clear up its history in broad outline. 

The native place of this people is India, more particularty no 
doubt the western parts of the Himalayas, and not the Gangetic val' 
ley, as supposed by some invcttigalors. Thii also explains the fact 
that they set out towards the inhospiiable West, instead of going 
towards the more luxuriant Central and Southern India. Bronddal 
and Miskow use about them the expressioa of the “Savoyards of 
India,” with a view to their place of origin and trades- 

TTic nucleus of the gipsy language is then a NorUi-wtst Indian 
dialect, but with an admixinre of words common with Persian, 
.Armenian, and Kcorduh, besides the European elements, which will 
be mcntiraied later. These words may be loan-words, and in case 
they are, they indicate the road along which the main port of the 
gipsies have wandered. But in the case of the Asiatic words they may 
aho point (awards a curnmoo nudem of the languages. 

As to the dme of emigraiion nothing can be said on the basis 
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or tic huigimgc, because the development of the dialects b » un¬ 
even that a form of proooiinciatioQ that is nowadays extinct in one 
diaiect may very well be fully alive in another. 

With regard to the literary transmissioni the fust account of a 
people that is most likely idendcai with the gipsies is found in a work 
by the Peisian writer pirdausi (about toocA-C-)- Curiously enough 
this narrative accords exactly with all aubs^uent accounts; it even 
corresponds almcst word for word to Maria Theresia s experiences, 
as win be shown later. It runs as follows: King Bahrani-Gur, who 
lived about 450 A.C^ called in Luris (also in our days the Fcni^ 
name for gipsies) from India in order that they should serve him 
as musicians* He supplied them with land, houses, aecd-com, and 
live stodt. But in the course of a very short time they had eaten 
the com and the cattle, and had started wandering. Then the king 
gave up the experiment of colonization and drove them out of his 

kingdom* 

After that the fate of the gipsies is unknown for several centunra. 
Whether some of them crossed the borders of Egypt on their wan¬ 
derings is not known, but we know that the country of “Egypt 
Minor" never existed. At a rather early period they came to the 
Balkans, where they settled chiefly in the Venetian parts of Greece 
(Pcloponcse and Corfu], From there we have a. o. a renewal of a 
Ucense issued in 1398, from which it appears that the ^psis had 
been living in the country' for many gctieraiions. In Wallachia the 
existence of gipsi® can be demomirated between 1340 and 1300. 
That the Balkans were for nUher a hng time the place of nesidciicc 
of this people we find proved also m the language, which contains 
an admixture of numerous Greek and South Slav elements. 

Wc know nothing certain about the circumstancea made 
them set out on iheir wanderings again towards West and No^. 
There may be a grain of truth in the stories about offences agamst 
Tdiglon; but the most likely cause is prohaWy to be «^ht u. a 
Turkish pressure. To this should be remarked, howler, that on the 
whole giprica managed well under Turkish rule, for ongmally 

thev were not Christians, 

In 1413 they turned up in Transylvania and Hungary, aiid_a^- 
rtady in 1417 they had reached the Kameatic towns oa the 
tic. Gradually they advanced into nearly all European countnes- In 
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the main the conduct of ihc rulers to the mvaders was c\er> where 
the after a short period of kindnei^ and leniency they went 

to the other extreme anti regarded ihe gipsies rather as Tiibchiesons 
anunab, which ought to be rooted out by fire and sivord. 

The cause of Ihb to all appcaraiiLe absurdly violent reaction 
is DOC so difficult to understand^ when we take into coorideratian 
the time at which h took place. It was soon found out that the 
gipsy morals did not quite answer the pious pUgrims* stories, whidi 
Oh a- had procured them letters of ^afe-conduct from the Emperor 
Sigisuiund, 'fhey pilfered and i;ubl>cd whcm'cr they appeared, and 
beridcs they were concerned with various kinds of sorccrj\ fortune- 
idling, conjuration and the like, Thc>^ got a reputation for im- 
moraUiy and for being the spies of ihe Turks in Clirisiendoni. The 
time a pilgrimage ought to last had elapsed long ago^ and yet the 
gipsy gangs w'crc still roaming abouu Then it was dettmiincd to get 
rid of them, and one after anotlier die countries bsued orders of 
expulsion against theirip and threattened with deaih and tortures, if 
they did not obey. 

The fact that during the following 300 10 400 years these or¬ 
ders had to be enforced time after time dmws bow totally ineffeciual 
they were. By the end id the iBth ccniuryp when Europe became 
more humane in its views, the imposability^ of getting rid of the 
giprics was a length admitted, and accordingly new mtdiods w^cn: 
introduced, which aimed at making them settle and assimilate wiib 
the society in which ihcy lived. But such e.xperinieiiLv have not uu- 
swered the purpose cither 5 and although the problem has to a teftain 
extent changed its outer form^ it is still found in numerous coun*^ 
tries even to-day. It has so far pixn'Cd impossihle 10 tramform the 
primitive nomadic people into public-spirited, stable dlizensw 

In the follovring the history of the gipries iu the different coun¬ 
tries w-ill be told in brief. Only of the large gip&y population in the 
old, Hungarian crown-lands a more detailed account w'lU be given, 
because it is particularly Lnteresting by having preserved the original 
character of the tribe right dow n to the present times, and because its 
liiftory shows the different phases of the cllorls of die authurities tn 
a panitnUriy mtere^iing way. 

In ^tfriniiir;F ihc fltit dvercr findermg bouulinient ot iht hy 

WTOmiEim I IQ 1500. Il WU aftcD rnrortrcfl, mhJ fauiQ^njLij pppik^ 
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or hftd tD md ilicir livcf io pliicfls oi caMudon. Ut£j an aka mi^rr m«tliodi 
^«re Applied, but their rtfnln aw bcitet mid with th* dfUcHpUm of 

»he quwiiop ia niwlero liiiiM- 

To ff 4 jl> the Zififfiri" in * 44 ^ hi iht mdtliiir country of the 

church the CaihoUr drrgy vot^ Joon law through the pkmi aiti and pro\-idrd 


ordeii^ of expubion. 

In F'anr/ * eaiuiating of several thuiOanili of mmben lumed up in 
1447. Aa Uiual they moved about fti mauy-coJoured procoisUtni M by theif 
chieft C'*c£uheB/' '"iings''), who were g=nvraifcy pjoui^ted and wore tplcpdicl clDshc* 
Por 1 ycur* ail wtui conipiJuti^Tly welL But in 145* they tacked the vilkge of 
Chrppc neoJ Chaloni fur Marne. Thii made the peaaaoti join togeiher and 
difper^ir ihem. Id the fiert Ualf uf the *6!h fcniutY numerou* edkta aa:ainit them 
were tHued^ ruimmalmij iu hardneM in *^6t- Louh XIII and Louh XTV enuied 
th™ u> be pursued to the very Iclter by Rrc and iwwl, and they did it io 
thenaushiy that rudy a very mukll number woic left among the BuKtuei of the 
Pyrrnm. In t^2 the lucai prefect found that even tb«e few jur^ivan wm too 
many, for which wtuon he made a battue, and whrji they were aughr, he wiled 
them in Africa, where they were IsDded, 

From Knffaod and Scailaad we are toid that in Jaiucj J sent a fipnr 
gang to hh kiniinan Hum, King of DtnmaA and Norway, baeaum "Denmaii 
is within a less dJitancc f mm Egvpt, ami among tiie iuh|f cla of ihc Daniih king 
there an- found Bgvptamr PTobably a npi^ialLo for die Norwepau L-pkodora 
What bcame of the lioupe b uhkuDwtL. Later an Henry Vtll, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Eliaabeih IrfiUtated agamit die gipiiel. But Uwir Dwoiuc_ orderi ware 
never carrlMl into effect^ so that die people got On well here mod it wid b the 
1 filth -ceniury to have reached a iiumber of ico,ooUi 

Ot till! Sffliirfjniitwn fofliTificjw a ipcwl »ceoap» witi be |dv«t in »niiUtfr 
chaplCT Hrrr >c ilult only briefly wU ihat in Swedsfl the sijwiw 
!n tjia, in Finland 1539, and ihal Kriili.r. HI lr^idai«l tbrtn in 

The rmt MCtouni pf gifiiet dato Uti lo m7. '49^ FenUnand 

die Cathnlic wsmd an etiirt againil Bip«if*. Mwi. 

Philip IV foibikdt dirm 10 Uir [hf sipiy lansiuil*. In l?Sj the Bovwnfllclll vwnut 
round, howc^f. Chaiht 111 hi* iaUitUoa. vihltb gave ‘hr ^P«“ 

a right w ply - tJad^ hnJd an offiM on irvri tti™. with all othrn. Thi* bai 
bi« broudil about a partial diiaoluaqn of the Unguage and the oualmm of th. 
mhe. But in paint of looiab it i» uid to have mads them rather wotw, and th(y 
havF kept up their life of vagaboTidage- 


To Pohwd ajid Rariia the gtpiin fame 


m the l6ih cfnltuT- Hero they got 


on «mpx™ii« 3 y well, and during the reign of Caihirine tl tmmy of thtm gave 
op dieir Kfe of vapilKBidaffr and (etded on the etOwn-Undi. 


The conditions of die gipsies in rrtiJW>ihanjff and Hvnsary have 
been dosdv investigated by Wfolocki, who for several travelled 

about wiih' various tribes in order to study their peculiar customs and 
t)£ycholog> . He was, however, not a biologist, but an edmoJogist and 



rcJiloristt so tliat apart from a detached nemarL that epilepsy Is said 
to occur very seldom among them, bis worhs contain but very little 
of medical interest. On the other hand they contain a wealth of 
historical and cultural infonnation. 

On the large, thinly populated. South-easterly European plains 
and in the desolate Transylvanian mountains the ptiniilive gipsies 
found cxcdlent condltinns of life. At first they were given in the 
charge of special offtdais, who, however, left them alone to a rather 
great extent. Very early those in power used them as armsmiths, 
and beadcs for the pleasant job of cxecudoners and their as¬ 
sistants. Already then there were ftirthcr among them many skilled 
musdans. 

During the period of the Turici&h wars this people had a grand 
time. They lived just as they pleased, which means that they led 
a life so vicious and intmond evoi the Sultan, who used to be 
very broad-minded in that respect, felt induced to take acdon and 
issue orders limiting their doings. We must, however, bear in mind 
the incredible brutality of the time and of the local population; and 
when in the works of VVlislocki we read aboul the punishments that 
a 00 years lat^r the Hungarian grande« tnfliaed on their serfs even 
for petty offences, our judgement of the behaviour of the lower das' 
scs of society must instinctivdy be less rigid. 

The consequences of the Ttnkish war vanished gradually.. The 
Government in Vienna secured a nimei hold of the matters, and a. o. 
they' tried in different ways to get at the vagrancy of the gipsies. 
As usual they' began with hard orders of expulsion, but they present 
nothing of particular interest. The attempts of Maria Theresia and 
Joseph 11 at getting at the evil were on a larger scale. Besides they 
are very singular by the intendonaliy eugenic arrangements they 
contain. 

Maria Theresia's fiist attempt was in 17B1. She ordered as fol¬ 
lows : [} The name of gipsy Is to be abolished and replaced by the 
word Neobaucr, Keubmater, or Neuungarer. 9} The gipsies shall 
settle in the by the Tuikisb wars depopulated Banat, where they 
will be prtrvided with land, cottages, seed-com, and cattle at the 
public expense. As no "Ncuhanatcr" appeared voluntarily, site Eiad 
a couple of hundreds of them caught—however, only to make once 
more the experiences of King Bahnun-Gtir 1^00 veors previously. 
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They acltleti for some time, eat the com and the cattle, and then they 
ran away. Some of them were caught again, however, and this dme 
they accepted their fate. They settled in the place, and under the 
name of “Ncuungam” they led a comparatively civil life, yet not 
mote ao than that they always caused the local authodii'e; a great 
deal of trouMe. 

In 1767 Maria Theresia made her next vigorous effort. An order 
was isued that alt gipsy children should be taken from their pa* 
rents and given to “Christian” cinsens or peasants for education. 
The Govcnuncnl paid for the children's board and clothing. Further 
it was forbidden gipsies to mtermarry. But every gipsy girl “well 
educated in the Catholic faith" who married a non*gi{^ received 
from the govcmmcnt 50 fl. for her portion. Large amounts were 
spent in ibw manner, and the gipsies knew bow' to take advantage 
of the decision as to die dowry. But the tesuJt wa.s very' poor, 

111 17^3 Joseph IT made a final attempt at getting to the bot¬ 
tom of the gipsy problem, tie issued special rtgulatioiis to the fol¬ 
lowing effect t 

Gipsy children are not allowed to run about naked, anti they 
must in good time he kept to attending school and church. 

From their fourth year of age the children should at least every 
alicmoie year be distributed among faitiilics in tlie neighbouring 
parishes for the sake of variety in their education. The adults are 
not allowed to wander. Even gipsies in permanent residence may 
only under special drcuntelanccs visil faira. Horse-dealing is not al¬ 
lowed. It K fortiidden them under pain of corporal putiishmcni to 
use the gsp^ 

The parish council is to watch over ihcir conduct and report it 
to the authorities. Besides ti must see that they are kept to regular 

work. V <t 1. 

The result was absoluiciy negative. Houses were hmlt for the 

gipsies, but ihc) preferred to live in huts outside the houses or spend 
the nights in the open !ur. The cliildien were provided with clothes, 
but they sold them as soon as poaihle and then ran about naked 
as before. The gipsies were kept to work and worked rather hard, 
as long 35 they were siiperintended, but no sooner had the super¬ 
intendent turned h» back than (hey sat down under a tree chatting. 


OlpilH in DepmikfK 


GmduaUy th^ authoiiiks gave it aU up, aiKt after a few wetlr^ 
mtciidcd, but futile atttmpsi from tbe adc of the cbufch pri¬ 
vate irligMim persons ai eslabtbhmg schools md cducarional in* 
sdeudons^ the gipsi^ were finally left alone to Ii:ad thdr favourite 
life of vagabondage. 

At the time of WIisIocki (i&8o-lB9o) iherr wenc in TranFyt- 
vania-Hungary about fio,ot>o gipaies. The majority were Uiiterates, 
about 15,000 spoke otily the ^psy language. 

They faU into 2 groups, the settled and the wandering giprie^. 
The former group may again be divided into two categories, tiamdy 
tbo^e who live as W'ood-labonrers and gold-wa.'^crs, and tho^ who 
kcqj on the outskirts of the towns, where they cam a livelihood as 
petty ardsans and mnndans. The latter come from the ‘^Ncuungarer” 
and from people who have been expelled from the wandering tribes 
They are much despised both the popnbiicn and by thdr wan¬ 
dering brethren by whom they are called "“the poor in language^” 
because they have only preserved very' little of their original language 
and customs. This phenomenon* the contempt for those in perma- 
nent reddeace, in part balf-breod quarter-breed gipdi:s^ is a ge¬ 
neral feature, as wilt be seen later in ihe description of the present 
asocial position of the gipdoL 

The greatest interest h attached to the proper^ wandering gip 
sics, because they show us the people in their natural state* Ori- 
pnally' there were 7 dilfereni tribes in the territory in question. Each 
tribe wandoed in a body. As, however, the poUec would not in the 
long run tolerate such large eoUected groups of gipsies, iiicy had 
to divide into smaller units with the family as centre. 3 of the tribes 
have disappeared tn the course of teme^ having dther slipped out 
across the rrontiers. or settled among these in permanent re¬ 

dden cc. 

The remaining: 4 tribes sjjeak the gipsy language with small va¬ 
riations of dJafecE- They prefer marriages with people from their own 
tribe, and they will <m no account allow a member uf thdr tribe 
to rnairy a persem. that does not belong to the wondering giprics^ 
wbetbo: a non-gipsy or a resident person of thdr own race. 

The women ore the backbone of the tribe. As soon as a man has 
married, be belongs to the family of his wife, whereas the reverse 
never occurs. If a married w^oman dies, her children remain vrith 


b«r relaiKes. The man catuwK marr>‘ a vvoman of the same family, so 
if he remames, he passea on to the new family. Most of the work rcsto 
on the woman, just as is the case amonf all other The dd 

women are high in reputation. But the offictsds anti chiefs of the 
tribes are tnale^ however. 

In point of rdigton the gipies profess many different creeds. 
Here as elsewhere they seem to be rather mdifferent, yet they seem 
to po^ess, besides the officiai reiigion, a rather wdl-dwcioped de- 
numology, manifesting itself by various peculiar customs. In the 
Middle Ages various stories of etceases in thb fidd were afloat 
(cannibaliam etc.); but according to Wlislocki they were due to ex¬ 
aggerations and a lacking knowledge of the real facts. 

Emotionally the strongest dc is between mother and children. 
Every i^psy womaii takes a pride in having as many children as pos- 
dblcj and she bears the most aeif-sacrificing lave to them. 

Conjugal fidelity seems to be the principal rule among the wan¬ 
dering gipsies both here and elsewhere in the world. But the hus¬ 
band does not in the least trouble about providing for his family. He 
leaves that to hb wife and his children. 

The trades are the usual among gipsiest Music, perfomiances, 
trading, particulariy hoisc-dealing, handicraft. Morem'cr here un¬ 
der these ralhta- free condidons, gathering of fruits, roots, and the 
like in the W'oods. 

How the present gipies stand with regard to ciimbtaJity does 
not appear from WIMocki'a very kindly description, but this que¬ 
stion has been elucidated through other sources (sec chapter V). 
Breaking of the UihaJ bws Lc punhiied by expuMon for a limited 
period or for life. The esristeiicc of the half-^etded, but sodaliy very 
objeatonabk half-breed population is greatly due to ihb fact, be¬ 
cause sucii an outcast is thrown upon the dr^s of aocict)'. 

Among the gipies there is found rather a great dca! of popular 
poctrv, hut as to further particulars both of thb poetry and of other 
questions of interest we refer to I'Vlislockl. 

In recent limes the history of the gipsies in Western Europe is 
marked by dissolution of the ancient tribes and tribal laws, a lact 
which has brought about the devdopment of a large population 
consisting of a mixture uf gipsies and the proper population of the 
various countriw. M under such curumstanres the non-gipsy gene- 
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raUy proceeds from the lowest ordta' of sodetj-, even as & nde from 
vagabonding or in other ways aaodni circles, we must here give a 
general idea of the ongin of the latter, in other words we must re¬ 
capitulate the history of the problem of vagrants. This will be done 
in chapter 111 . Next we shaU in chapter V give an accoimt of the 
gipsy problem, as k is in our ikys, and further we shaU discuss 
the very important question, the answer to which has hitherto been 
taken as a matter of course: What k actually understood by a gipsy? 
What ore the criteria indicating whether a person belongs to the 
tribe or not ? 


Chapter III 


THE HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM OF 
VAGRANTS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO DANISH CONDITIONS 

History show that as long as there have bet-n organissed fode- 
tifs in the world there have also been individuals who In some way 
or other refuse to submit to the laws of these sodeties, dtber 
actively by committing criitus, or passively by neglecting to fsilTill 
the naturd duties of the citizen. Some of these have always had 
a permanent tesUIcrtCC, in so far as they had and still have resort 
in the verj' poorest quarters of the towns and the vdlagcs, respect¬ 
ively the poor-houses. But typical for this group as a whole has 
jdwavs been its very loose atia^ment to the so-called domicile, and 
the connecting link between its various elements was always the 
homeless vagabond. 

Accordingly*, in studying in broad outline the history of the aac^ 
rial elements, it » just that we should place the pioblcm of vagranta 
in the centre. However, the object of this chapter is not to give a but 
approximately exhaustive description of the conditions in all Euro- 
Txan eountrits, but only to advance some general remarks supple¬ 
mented with a few, pariiculariy enlightening features, and a more 
detailed account of the vagrants in Dcnmarlt. 

Generally speaking we may say that in ^ European countries 
there are two kintfe of vagrants besides Uic gipsies. 

I A class descending from vagabonds and criminals, whose mcm- 

iKis are from birth familiarized with the life of dm highway. 

2. A chance, more loosely counecicd crowd coaasting of a variety 

of different indiwduah, . , , 

Probably cla» i has origioaUy developed from class o, and no doubt 


the fanner class itill receives comributknis from the latter. On the 
Ofthcr hiind it occurs now and then that bom vagabonds get mar¬ 
ried into settled fan^cs^ 

Many different dmunstances in the changing Instorical epochs 
have contributed to sending people cm ike uamp for a shorter or 
longer period of their life. But there can hardly be any doubt that 
the question tvhether they continue their life of vagabondage^ ne* 
specijvdy ate ndmittjed to the regular vagabond families^ has always 
depended on the congenital mentality of each single person, if we 
look at the problem os a whole and leave a bnoad margin for except 
tions. Ritter has made (in 194^) the following Ecbcmatic classifi¬ 
cation of people di^Iaying asocial behaviour: 

People who on account 0} a pfedupo^tion ara exUrnni to sochi/. 
Members of certain families and groups of people wiihiti a 
^iet>v whose social views differ from those of the majority 
(m Ritter's opinian tiiore primitive, underdeveloped), but 
who cannot be reckoned among the psychopat the imbecile, 
or ihe lunatics, bceau^ they present no defect'!. 

B. Abnormal mdividuab, p^chopaths^ imbecile, certain slightly 
insane persons* eic. 

2. People who an at cotint af unfoTtunatt drcumitances have jbr- 

tome fxitmtd to sotieiy. 

With due reservadon with regard to die numerous iransidonal 
due to various combined causes, it seems to us that this claa- 
!ific.adon should be bonie m nund during tht discussion following 
next, putty because it j^ves us a tabic in the columns of which the 
almost uinumctrablc causes of vagabondizing can Tmil their piaro, 
partly because it tells ua to wliat we jdiouid auadv importanci; so- 
ctaEty ill our considcratioiiii of the problem. 

Without tnUng too much account of the chrpnotogiail otder^ Vft 
sliall mention a number of causes that in former days drove people 
sw'ay from their native place. 

Scutenccs of ouilawry- were not imconunoa and naturally in¬ 
volved that the person sentenced had to vagabondize. 

The (ilatholic church declared mmuftcenec and the giving of 
much alms lo be in a particular degree acctpiahk to Cod, with the 
nauH that people in distress and mendirant friacs swarmed all over 
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the country-. Close upon the heeli of the desenins poor there fd* 
lowed a crowd of proper vagabtmds, who took advantage of the in¬ 
nocence and chanty of the popxilation, all kuids of beggarar un¬ 
successful imdergraduatcs, real criuunals. 

In times when the idea of insurance was unknowii such catastno* 
phes as fire, famine, and war could in the course of s very short 
time ruin a family and reduce il to beggary. 

The dregs of discarded men front the army of lansqticncts, exe¬ 
cutioner's men, and ihdr women cootiibuted lar^fely to the group 
of vagabonds. 

More or less honest wandering pcdlare, Jew hawkers, and 
sans were found in large numbers, in spite of the efforts of the gidlds 
to get rid of them. 

One way out of society was of special importance to Dankli 
conditions, because especially the way led to the development of the 
Danish dam of regular vagrants, whereas it seems to have been less 
important in Germany and Norway, It is the fact that certain occu¬ 
pations were regarded as dtshoneat, and as such tliey had a kind of 
contaminating influence on those having them, so that these people 
were actually expelled from the sodety of bcltcr-class people. 'ITrc 
contamination was iransfcned to their conjugal partners and thdr 
rhUdrmi. Nobody would have them as apprentices, and nobody would 
marry them, so that they had to follow the fomstep* of thor fa¬ 
thers, and marry decendants of people having similar occupations, 
or vagabonds, who did not trouble about bouigeols respccubility. 
The occupations in question were first of all those connected with 
the gallows and the place of execution, However, in the course of 
lime the situaiion as executioner vrat cxcmptetl from this stamp of 
disboncstv and instead surrounded by a certain fearful respect. Next 
there wai jcavimging in the towns, further removal of carcases and 
fbyinF of animals dead from acddoit or disimse, gelding of hoisre 
and bo3ii, and finally chimney-sweeping. /Ml this vvas the w^ 
of executioner's men (RakkereJ or “oightmen." A lively dcscnption 
of this “diahonesty,” its contamination and dmnal importance » 
riven in the worfo of Hugo MaitWocn, to which we refer. Here we 
shall only pobt out that in Denmark these people got to constitute 
a special, fixed group within the large crowd of vag^nts, the group 
of ^lughtmcn" (in Danish also called; “Kaltfingcr'':. 


Wc have not investigated fuithcr^ how tiie dafis of n^br va¬ 
grants has dcx'clopcd in other countries. However* Ritter sap that 
with regard to Gennany the causes are unknown* and Sundt supper 
itninigratkm to be the came in Norway* But the mam point is that 
they esdsicd and to some extern still etist everywhere. In all conn- 
tria they have developed a spcdiic thieves" cam [Argot^ Si^gj 
Rotwchch* Rod]. ) Unlike the gip£>' language* Rommany^ they arc di- 
stinguislicd by being distinctly ardfidal, composed of words from 
iminy different languages, a. o. Hebrew and Romruany together wilh 
a number of artificially produced words. Thetr gramntatital rules 
are those of the nauanal language of the country m <]uestion i thus 
L i. the "Kjgeltring Latin” of the JutlandUh “nightintiv” is spoken 
with Jntlandisfa grammar. 

As to tlie relation between these variom vagrants and the gip¬ 
sies we iiave rather good infarmatijcin from South-west Germany 
ter) and from Norway (Simdt.] 

As pointed out m the desaiption of Wlirfocki^s observatiom from 
Trans)‘Iv 4 iniai* the tribal lawn of the gipsies hmst on j; that no gips)- 
i$ allowed to maiT>' a non-gipsyv and conjugal fiddiiy stems to be 
the rote among genuine wandering gipsies. In Ritter's opinion the 
IS tme of the gipsies tivtog in Germany. 

There have* however, always existed persons expelled from the 
tribes* who have rmxed with other vagraciL^ gmeralJy in the manner 
that native vagabond women begot children by giptic% wheras the 
reverse occurred less frequently. Titc result was a mixed nwj; (Ccr- 
man: Mekoaen* from mixtu.^)^ which was perfectly uncritical with 
regard to choice of conjugal partner or cobahitant. Another reason 
why connections between gipsies and other people devdoped in 
mcr days !s that gipsv- cMdrcn who in infancy were taken away 
from Uidr parents grew up without knowing thetr parentage. Ritter 
has made out that in the iBth centuiy 5/S of all gipsy marriage 
were contracted bctw’een genuine gipsies^ whereas 1/6 were cou- 
tracted Ijciwecn gipsies and natives. Later* after the repeal of the 
strict Uw5 against the giprics, there were a far grtaier number of 
mixed marriages, u. o. because begging is gcncraUy more profitable 
for a fair Vfomwi thiui fur a gipsy woman, and accordingly it paid 
for the gips>^ to marry such a woman. 

Ritter haa (1937) investigated what has become of the descen- 
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dants of this mixed population from about 1700 to mir days. Indeed, 
the touch of gipsy bl<^ in these fanulies seetns to be rather small, 
but still the mvcstigalloiii ts of great interest in a mediodological 
respect and on account of certain crxpencncc! educed froni it con¬ 
cerning the rdadons of asocial families to the community, .\ccord- 
ingly we shall here give a further account of it. 

The author's interest in the problems was avfakcned by his ob¬ 
serving some children manifesting a special form of imbedJUy, which 
will be mentioned later. By tradng back ihcir family he found out 
Uiai they descended from the previously mentioned population of re¬ 
gular vagabonds, which was in full flower about tyoo and had 
already then been in existence for at least too yeans. That which 
makes this investigation so interesting is, however, that he did not 
stop here, but traced the vagabond families down to our days, seek¬ 
ing out as far as possible all descendants, after which he made a 
complete pedigree for cadi of these families. Thus was produced an 
extremely notcw'onhy material comprisinjg no less than ■ao,ooo per¬ 
sons. 

The importance of the complete list of descendants may be seen 
direedy. For if we had remained at the firat stage, at whicii the 
family of the defective children had been traced back to the ddesi 
vagabond couple, we might have coaduded that the iipfortunate 
qualities of IhU couple were so strong that they- worked through 
numcmus generations, Such conclusions have best drawn f. i. at tlie 
pubUcatiop of the faimiies of Kallikak, Yokes, Zero, a. o. But on 
studying tlie complete list of descendants it is seen that most of these 
individuals are cxccedingty decent and respectable- Only a few lines 
have carried on the unfortunate qualities of their ancestors, and why? 

The Studies of the pedigrees ffve an answer to this quesuon. 
For it appears that the individuals manifesting vagabond qualities 
are the issue of constantly repealed marri^ into other vagabond 
famiUcs and gipsy families, whereas the ethcra are the offspring of 
vagabond descendants m their marriage with membere of Killed 

famUtca. . , . . 

Of other interesting ftsitures at this investigation we shall men¬ 
tion the foUowing: First the demonstration of the fact that In G«- 
manv there are still found descendants of the criminala and the vaga- 
bonds fmm the time of the Thirty Years' War, who have preserved 


their qualities radicr unaltered, though of couttjc the changing times 
have eompdJed Lbem to a some^vliat chiisged mode of Uvtng. A. o. 
many of them have dived into the lowest classes of sodety in the 
citiea. Consequently we may in our opinion be justified in conclud¬ 
ing that these qualities rest on a genetic foundation, because they 
are preserveei at intermarriage, whereas they disappear at erasings 
with normal Individuals. 

Secondly it Is pointed out that at the tnoet favourable possible 
alliances, i, c, at marriages into as healthy and stable families as 
possible, it will lake 3 or 4 gencratioos before the descendants of a 
single, hereditarily asocial married couple become perfectly sodal. 
In such families it happens sometimes that some few individuals 
relapse after many generations and show a tendency to comnuLting 
crimta or to vagabondage, which, when the proper eonnectinn is 
unknown, is diagnosticated as sudden, motiveless psychopathy. 

The rate of asairailation is increased, if the family is transplanted 
to n different miUeu several times during the process. This has some 
connection with a clreumsiance that is of the greatest importance 
to the maintenance of the lowest proletariat, and particularly to the 
maintenance of the families of vagabonds and gipaes. In places, 
where such people arc well known, their rcpuLatloti ts generally so 
bad that only the socially lowest classes will associate with them. 
This means that the choice of conjugal partners is very small, con- 
abting as a mailer of fact only of people of the same descent as 
their own. If they move to another place, where their name and 
native surroundings are unknown, they have a better rhs i i ec of 
bring admitted 10 more respectable drcls and get Tnarricd with 
more stable individuals. It may happen that after the contracting 
of the marriage the first generation makes iisdf impossible In the 
new place so that the name become* notorious there. But then 
a change to yet another niilicu will truike it poestble for the next 
gdicratiim Ur start afresh in a third place, and *0 on, 

The sodal pemtitm of such a vagabond family a actually a 
diaracteristic example of the interaciion of dlspodtion and outer 
conditions of living, in *0 far as it shows how the milieu of the 
parents influences the hereditary comporition of the offspring. To 
grow up in a colony of criminals and bear a name of til repute are 
outer cireumstances ^ 'ct they bring about that the Individuals in 
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question are debarred fixun getting conjugii] partners who are not 
subject to ibe same conditions of living. Conseqnentlv they are 
thnrwQ upon such pcf?oiis as will most Ukdy add their sltart to the 
bad dl^MsitJoiis of the childmi. 

Iq other words we may team from Ritter's invesbgaiioti that 
bereditarily asocial families do not arise as descendants of some 
few worthless indJii duals, but they proceed from whole asocial po' 
pulatiom. Conveisely it may be said that the social prognoshi of 
such a family depends on the genetic composition of the mdivtduals 
married into the family* Consoqueatly it is of the greaiesl interc^t 
to e.\4unuie, w'hethcr these individuals proceed from the otdmaiy 
settled population or from asocial families, 

Numerous invesdgadons in Germany and Swit^rland confirm 
Ritter's findings and ^ow the eaistence of an on genotypical bask 
continued, asocial dement in the pqfsulaiion. Sundt’a and Seharf^ 
fenbcig^s Norwcgiaji findings seem to prove the same with regard to 
Norway, but will be mentioned later, as will also the works of Ritter 
and others on gipsies in Germany, fn this place we shall give a 
desedptioD of the conditions in Denmark, only the account of the 
gipdes will be put off till chapters r\' and VI. 

The origin of vagrancy k probably the same in Denmark as in 
other European countries. Stories of vagabonds lobbcts beggars, 
and outlaws go as far back as the ancient myths, Gradually as im¬ 
petus was given to the cultivation of the country, the loose dements 
of the populatioti were concentrated in the area that had undergone 
the least devdopment, i, e. the Jutlandish heath. Of course vaga¬ 
bonds were also found cm the Danish Islands, but only in Jutland 
they were a tea] nukancc. In the pathless tracts of Jutland with 
great distances bctw'ccn farms and tosirts great and little malefactors 
had ample opportunities of finding hiding places, .^pari from a few 
enclaves, f.l on Lolland, Jutland k abo towards modem 
times the place where the regular vagtanls are to be found. The 
devdopment of vagabondism luu been described by several wrilens, 
in greatest detail by Dyrlund. We shall not give any fmtiier ac¬ 
count of it, but jump right into the heart of the matter and esamine 
the conditions about 1800. As a starting point we shall take Hugo 
Nfaithitsen's livdy description in the chapter; Wheel Tracks, of 
his book: Dert sortc jyde. 




He H'ho in thofiC days undcrtadt a joiuucy tlirough tbe Jutlandish 
hcatJi, would ofteo on his way mc« a motley crowd being about in 
more or less businesses. In the first place there were a large 

number of natives of Jutland, who by various trades tried to add 
to tlidr scanc>‘ mcome from tiic poor soil: drovers of btillock^ 
ttvinc, geese on thdr way towards Hobiein with iheir herds; 
horse-dealers, poites, people selling lime from thdr waggons, 
rvhceiwrights, wooden-shoe tnakeis. hosicis, etc., and further young 
men and girls on their way towards South-Jutland to try for a situa¬ 
tion. But also more outlandish tradespeople were seen; Ftinen and 
German hop-sdleirs, Holstdn tradesmen, Italians, Bohemians Sassons 
with fancy artidof, “hair tradesmen," who bought up hair for the 
mahing of wigs, kettle-sellers from Brabant and Flensbotg, canvas- 
dealers and pedlars. Frederick. Jews^ and many others. Among the 
members of the last-mentioned group there w*ero no doubt a gitat 
many W'hoae doings would not bear too close an inspection. But these 
people did not actually sponge un the community. The same cannot 
be said about the large number of foreign beggars, fordgncre vs-ith 
false passports, discarded horsemen, foot .soldiers, and sailors, ^our- 
nej'men on tramp, the so-called “ Turkish prisoners,” who claimed 
to have been taken prisoners in Turkey and for that reason asked 
for alms, old, discarded, bearded, Norwegian warriors, who w'cnt un¬ 
der the name af “Nordbagger" (Norwccgccs), and finally the 
gipsies and the ,.nigblmeii.** Before passing on to a review of this 
last-mentioned, interesting calcgorj’, we shall mention that smuggling 
prevailed largely across the absurd Konge Aa frontier. But ge¬ 
nerally those who carried on this biiriness were otherwise honourable 
people. 

Through the descriptions of our wriiers, especially of BUchcr, 
Goldschmidt, and Carit Eilar, gipaes and "nightmen” have been 
surrounded by a certain romantic nimbus, and no doubt most people 
have in tlieir imogmation formed a picture of something savage¬ 
looking and mitkndidi. The sober facts differ a great deal from 
that picture, however. 

“Tatcr" is in Scandinavian iaw language amply the word for 
gipsy and is used cousistenUy in that sense right down to iBgy, 
wherever the laws mmiion the race, whereas "nightman'' (or Kscl- 
Tring) is the name for a definite class of native vagrants. Thus the 
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disilnction is plain enough foimaiJyt but tn prsetice it proved impose 
able to distinguish between these two kinds of people, espccjally 
during the latter years of the existence of ‘■aightmen." This brought 
about that numerous persons witljout one single drop of gips>’ blood 
in them went under the name of Talcfii 

The race of '’nigbwncn^^ constituted in Dyrlund’s opinioa, based 
on the number of imprisonments within a series of ^'cars, about 1/3 
of the Jutiandisb vagrants and numbered about 300 to 400 mdividu- 
ala. The ddunitarion of the group ia difficult; but the central point 
of all definitions is this that it was a group of people who descended 
from wandering parents, and who from birth so 10 speak were de* 
stined to a life of vagabondage. In other words it was a group ex¬ 
actly parallel to the Norwegian “Fwiier'" and the previously men¬ 
tioned German population of vagabonds. 

According to thrir occupation it waa posibk during the latter 
years of the existence of the evil (thns at die Jmlandish Diet 1636) 
to divide them into proper “nightmen’' and ’‘giariem.” The former 
were partly resident, in so far as they often possersed a hut in a 
certain parish or on ilic skirts of a town. They carried out the 
work of “nightmen’* for the pariah or district in which they lived, 
L e- scavem^g, flaying of artitnuls dead from accident or disease, 
gelding of horees and boars, diimncy-sweeping, etc,, in other words 
“dishonest” trades. The "glaricrs" went about doing primitive 
glaring and tinsmithing, tinkering, and the like, besides carrying 
on soffM* petty trading. Tlicy all asked alms, and many of them 
pilfered, whenever they had a chance, and even sometime committed 
siolence, which went, however, never of a very serious nature. 

At the time of the Diet this distinction was regarded as cthno- 
giaphically conditioned, a view that was also held by Dyrlund. But 
I'l, I*. Hansen's recent invcstigaiions have shown that it is wrong. 
According to the view formerly held the difference between these 
two peoples should be this dial the “glaricre" should doceiid from 
a misture of native and German vagrants on one side :md genume 
dpdo on the other, wheroas the ‘'nightmen” should have litUc or 
no gipsv blood in iheir veins. Even at the time when stress was 
laid on the distinction between the two elements, it was clear to 
everybody that thev bad intimate intcrcourec with eachother. The 
■‘fugbtincn”5 hu» were pbecs of refuge for the -glaricrs.” and in- 
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tcrmarriagiK betweoi ihe two groitpei were quite conunco. As poiated 
out by H, P. Hansen it was m the mtcrest of the “glaaens” to mam, 
lain the HctioD of the diatinedon mendotied above. For in 1836 
the aversion to the “dishonest” occupations ^vaa far frwn extmet, 
and, as we have scan in the precediog, one of the greatest drawbacks 
of the “dishonest)'" was that it coaquninated the nvhole family. The 
•‘glaang*' bdng an honest trade it was made easier for those prac^ 
tidng it to keep up their cml postion, when thej* denied all coo* 
necdim with the “dishonest" “nightmen.” 

The prev'ailing idea of the origin of these people was then that 
they descended from Danish and German vagabonds, and had a not 
quite small touch of gipsy bloocL Also the discovery of thdr se* 
cret language, the Rotwelsch, noted down by Dorph, Ad|unkt (secon¬ 
dary school teacher) in Viborg, contributed to this coadurion. The 
Rotwehefa is a typical “Gaunqr" language (thieves’ cant), one of 
the artificial languages mentioned in ihe preceding. The majority 
of the words of this language are German, but besides there arc 
numerous Jewish and about 50 gipsy' words. The jwntax is Jutlandish, 
and ddteiendes are made up by Jntlandbh words. We shall not here 
enter on a further discussion on this language, but refer to Dyr- 
lund and H. ?, Hansen. Only we shall ntention that in aJJ likelihood 
Dorph’s notes contain words which have probably nerver been known 
by the ordinary, Jutlandish “Ksdtring," H, P. Hansen has noted 
down s language derived from one of the last ’■nightmen," which is 
more likely to cover the language actually spoken, and which con¬ 
tains only a gipsy words and no Jewish words. As into the bargain, 
witli knowledge of Dorph’s sources, it h casiiy expTainahle how the 
large number of gipsy words have entered into the notes, their pre- 
sence there cannot be taken as a proof of the interrdaliamhip of 
“mghtmen” and gipsies. 

In order Co get to the very botcom of the question about the 
origin of the race of “tughtmeo” H. P. Hansen has tried syatemati- 
raljy to trace up as many famiUia of “nightmen” as peanble and as 
far hack as the archival sources go. In the case of a few famiiim 
ixficr writcTS, as f. L Gaardbo and Ltdc^faard hat'c proceeded in the 
same manner. The)' all of them arrived at the result that neither 
giprics nor any other foreign elements can be demoottrated in the 
pedigrees. The investigations go back to t;oo “ 40 years, and we 
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may probably be Justified m concluding that gipsica tverr oot found 
in the families before that time dtfwr. We have no proof of the 
existence of gipsies in Scandinatia before 1513, and the period from 
that year till the time of the first ancestors of H. Hansen’s propo¬ 
siti D hardly long enough for a complete asimilaiion to have taken 
place. People of those days had a quick eye for the gipsies, and 
a member of this persecuted race would most likely have left hb 
mark in the old doeuments. The names of the famUics of '‘night- 
men*' are alt Danish, whcmit.s the Danish gipsicN, as far as w-e know 
them, have foreign name. TIus alone is a strong indication in fa¬ 
vour of a lacking coimection. To this we may remark, however, that 
the Norwegian gipsies have purely Norwegian names* H. P. Hansoi 
has devoted s special interest to the individuals who according to 
the above-mentioned writers should be marked by the gipsy blood. 
Also in these cases the theory proved to be wrong, .\tonrovcr the 
writers* statements of the "oriental” esicrior of the "nightmen*' do 
not accord witli the extant official dcscripiiraiis. 

The fust ancestors of the ’“nightmen” are often rather difficult 
to find. Not infrequently they seem to have been discarded soldiers, 
executioner's men, or restless people bdonging to the race of pcitsanta. 

The class of “nightmen** is now extinct. It seems to have been 
merged easily m the rural population, gTadually as Jutland was cul¬ 
tivated and the popular edueaiion made progress. It does not, like 
the corttsponding groups hi Cermany, form the asodaJ part of the 
population, nor is it, like in Norw'av. fused with the gipsies into a new 
and wor^ race of vagabonds 

When we have here given such a detailed account of the clast, 
it is due to two ctrcLinist,'ulccst 

t. The class of “nightmen” has no ^tmectioo whatever with gip¬ 
sies. Consequently their power of total ashnOatJoia tells us nothing 
as to whether gipsies have got tlie same power. The Lacking gip, 
sy blood in the class of “nightmen” shows us that tiie gipsies 
were hardly to any great extent rondeni in Denmark in former 
da)-*, as, according to experiences from other countries, they 
would oihcrwbe no doubt hasr enitred connections with the 
“nightmen." 

2. Here we have to do with a typical asodal race of vagabonds, who 
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^ to the commtiiiuty M the Germaix atid the Kar- 

wegiao vagabonds, hut who have in spile of that become com- 
plady assimilated, and, as far as can be made out, even without 
any detfimentaj effect on the popitlation^ Thb calls for setme can- 
lion with regard to taking too dirastic eugenic measLircs in the 
case of such people. 

About the remaining \^agrants in Denmark there is not much to 
be said. They have not left any trace hi hi$toiy, so probably they 
have cjtbcr returned to the countrj- from where they came, or have 
cstabikhed themselves samewhere or other, or they' may have ended 
their day's in prison or in slavery. Presumably lhc>^ all bdongoi to 
group ] B and group 2 in die cable of asocial individuals^ 



CMAPTt.H IV 

GIPSIES IN SCANDINAVIA UP TO 
MODERN TIMES. 

DANISH GIPSV LAWS 

The fim precise atatememt of the presence of gipsies in Scan* 
dinavia is found in OJai Petri Svenska Kranika (Olai Petri's Swedish 
Chranicle), which saj-s as fdInwTi (year 151a): "Samma SSr her 
Steen war hdffvitzman warden, kom rn part aff ihct folkct som fara 
om kring ifrl thet ena landet til Lhet andra, them man kallar Tataic, 
liijt t iandet, och til Stocholm, foirc hadhe the aldrigh her warit.*' 
(In the year in which Steen had become headman, some of lite 
people who travel about from one cotmuy to the other, and wrho art 
filled gipsies came to this country, and to Stockhohn- They had 
never been hero before.) Indeed, in 1505 Jama I had, as already 
told, sent TO King Hans a troupe of gtpsia] but their fate is tin* 
known. 

In Denmark the fim evidence of the exiitence of gipsies is 
found in Christian IlPs first Cofienhagen recos from Oct, 30, 1536. 
In this recess orders are given that all gipacs found in the kingdom 
should be expelled with 3 inoDths* notice. 

.■\c what timp this people appeared in Nervray cannot be said 
exactly, but probabi) thdr appearance here coincided with their en¬ 
trance into Sweden. 

from Finland we Jiave the fiist report of gipsta in 1539, when a 
gang was expelled from the JUand Islands. 

There arc somewhat varying opinions as to the roads by whicli 
they liave entered Scandinavia. All investigators agree to the fact 
that the Danish gipedos have come from die South through Jutland 
or by the islands of Lolland and Faljier. But Sundt toedj the view 
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that the Swedish and the Norivtgian gipsies had fmthed tlidr prtiacnt 
home via Rils^ juid Finland. He based this view on ihe occnrraice 
of Finnish and Russian [oan-words tn the Norwegian gipsy language. 
Later, howoxr^ Thcslcff advanced a number of condimve arguments 
against SundFs theory and in favour of the- s^uppo^iion that abo 
the ^psiea of Norway* Sweden* and Finland have come from the 
South through ncninark or North Germany, a few perhaps from Scot- 
bnd, but none from Russia. Tbcslcffs argumentB were as fdlows: 
1. The Swedish and Finnish gip^y language rontairu no Russian and 
but a few Finnish worthy whereas it b marked somewhat by Low^ 
German and Scandinavian* 2. Both in the past and in modem tunes 
the Finnish gfpacs have nearly all of them had Swedish names, 
3^ Occasionally Finnish gipsies have ronncctiun widi Nonvi^an and 
Swedish gipsies, but never with Russian. 4. Russian gipsies hardly 
ev'cr travel in Finland. 5. The gipsy gangs captured in Finland in 
the 16th and the 17th centuries were always ejcpdkd to Swedoni 
never to Russia, not cveti when capiuied in Ea^item Cardia. It » 
naturally difficult to say now' how' It happcficd that Sjundt found 
Russian loan-words in the Noiwcgian gipsy langusige* A likely ex* 
planatlun U this that his informants as to this point have deceived 
him, as ii occurs so vct) often to iw cstigutors of gip5>‘ life. 

Abo in modem rimes we ha^vc examples of gipdes having wan* 
tiered from Denmark Id Sweden (d. family \1I and family VIII). 

To our knowfedge ihare b not yet found a proper collective 
account of the dcixlopmcnt of gipF^ism in Sweden* But tiirough a 
sun'cy given by Theslcff and through some recent articles in the 
Scianian prta» a number of main features have been brought out. 

The view held by the legistathc power and the pubik authori- 
\i& of this iiaiTiadic people has been much the same as that held by 
the Scajidina%'ian sbter nations. At first the tribes, were treated ex- 
tromdy rigonjusly, later with greater leniency. From the iBih ten- 
tury^ ttf! the existence of a native gip*y population in the country has 
been offtctally acknowledged^ 

Thesieff was of oplnloii that be had dcmoosiratcd two kinds of 
gipsies in Sweden* viz. partly a rather great mixed popularion, living 
chiefly on the Halbudsaas, and speaking a very' mixed Rommany 
language, partly too to a00 pure gipsies speaking a Basque gipsy 
language, and being probably di^cuded ffom tribes that had immi- 
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gT«i[cd very Johan Mkfeou' }s.ncw a ntimber of SwcdbJi .^ipsy fa- 
miliesw He iravdled 5ibmit wjiii them a few times iti summer, and 
they came to see him In Denmark* They were far more primidvx 
than the Danish glpsie«i llvltig exdudvely in tento and havmi^ pre- 
ftenxd rattier a great number of aneient triba] Jaws. 

In "" Bet^kande med Forslag tiU Lag oni Art^ctsfc^trai] m. mJ* 
(DiCLum with a proposal for a law on training for wort etc, ) 1935, 
there h found an cxaminatioD of 120 male and 54 female workhou$e 
prisonersj the latter bdng for the greater part prosrituicsu 7 of the 
mtu and *2 of the women are charartenxed as gtpsis^ in other words 
a rather largo fraction. About the men it is remariEcct tjiai unHie 
the other prisoners they have many children. 

Tile newspaper articles mentioned atiove ^ow that there arc 
found mnrterom gipsies in SciinCj in ^faJmii atone about 300. As to 
conduct tijcy seem to be a mkturc of the Danish and the iMorweglm 
gipsies, like the Danish they have made for the towiis, where they 
have become a hyrdcui to the publk aid authorities^ but like the 
Norwegian they arc far more mniinai and have a far greater diffi¬ 
culty in asdruiJating than the Danhh gipsies Howevetj ^ more de¬ 
tailed account y $aid to he forthcoming of the entire Swedish gipsy 
qin:^tioni for vvhich reason a furtlicr nientimi of it in this place icems 
urmeccssarv- 

.% to Finiand^s gipsy condition^^ which have been unravelled 
by ThesJeff, it Is natural to describe ihenn in coniieciion with ihcac 
of Sw edeiij since the Finnish tribe, as ^stated nbove^ must be regarded 
as the txirtmcst offshoot from the Swedish, About year igoo it 
eounicd about 2000 mcmbcfs grouped in families, in the gmeeaJ 
each Faniily wandered about witliln only 2 or 3 dbtricls; a few of 
fhem travelled further^ however. They were voy pnre-blood and 
antbropologicalJy extremely characteristic- Their state of health was 
good, and it b expressly remarked that uuanity was practically 
unknown antong them. But there were found a few epileptics. TJtcir 
intellect and power of apprehenrion was goodj but thc^- were cx^ 
Ucmdy shy of manual work. TIict stayxd about with the peasants, 
not In tents. Their occupations were those of horse-dealing, hnrse- 
gelding, fortunc-tcliing^ quackery, begging, and stealing, hut not per¬ 
formances, playing of music, tinkering^ nor smithing^ Most often they 
lived trt concubinage, but were loyal to the partner as long as the 
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connection lasted. The affection for the children was conspicuous 
also among these gip^es. They were completely atheistic, and Thes- 
Icff is of opinion that tJiiese tribes never had any religion. The 
Finnish gipsies were sober C3tcqit at festivals. They were general¬ 
ly rriendiy and sociablcj but quick to flare up. Towards strangers 
they w'onc absolutely unreliable, but to klnamcn they never uttered 
a lie. Most of them were of a melancholy nature. There was a great 
deal of criminality among them, their favourite crime being that of 
horsc-^ealing. 

,As to the present mode of living of the tribe of gipsies in Fin¬ 
land nothing is known to us, but pnaumabty it is not much different 
from w'hat it was. 

The gipsy conditions in Norway are particularly wcU-knowu, 
thanks to Sundt about the tniddlc of the past century and Scharffen- 
berg in this century. But of their early history we know only very 
little. We are reduced to imce it through the laws, which, however, 
in the main follow those of Denmark, for which reason we shall 
not quote them here. 

On account of the great distances and the numerous uninliabitcd 
mountainous tracts, which have always rendered difficult the con¬ 
trol of the mogistnitts, Norway has from ancient times been the re¬ 
sort of a large number of tramps and different kinds of malcfactois. 
Here too there developed a regular class of vagrants, die so-called 
“Fantcr.” (“Fant" is a Scandinavian ^vord, originally used about the 
messengers and letter-carriers of grandees and bishops, but later, 
via the sense of “stranger,” “traveller," gat to denote a iramp.) 
They were mentioned a. o. by Iliik Pontoppidan in the National Hi¬ 
story of Norway from 1752, But further particulars as to their con- 
didiNts are not available till 1845-50, when Sundt, vrith the support 
of the govcmmcni commenced, his invcstlgadoa. There was a wide 
chasm between this class of tramps and the proper population of the 
country; how wide is perhaps best seen by the fact that when at 
Icnght in 1845 they were counted in at a census, they were not in¬ 
cluded in tile general popuSation, but the number w‘as lettlcd at 
1,328,-471 pCTMOS and 1145 *Fanlcr.” 

Sundt dcmonstraied that the group of "Fantcr" descended fram 
two ethnographicnlly lotuUy diffenmt elements, vk the so-caUed 
'‘Storvandringcr" (great vagrants'' or “RommanisjcV genuine gip- 
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sics, and *‘Sinaavandringcr'* (^inall vagnmi^) or “Skojcrc^-* tramps 
of Hiitivc origin. Onginally the Scandinavian gip^cS5poke the Roin- 
TTiany Jangnage, whtcli is identical H-itli the gip?>' language as it is 
knovsTi from other parts of the worlds ody with the difference that 
it has an admixture of Fiiinisli and Ru^an words, TIic "‘Stojere” 
spoke the Rodi language^ a variety of Rmwdschj and dosdy related 
to the Jutlandish deaoihed hy Dorpli> 

There seems originally to liave been a rather marked cli^tinetion 
between these two kinds of vagrants, Tlicy fought each other, and 
the gtp.sic 3 lived according la undent bribai customs^ Gradually 
as the customs of the country grew more lenient and the pcrseculion 
of the gipsies less sanguinaryv the tUstmction ranhhed, however, 
and a( the time of Stmdfs investigations the two were tn 

£1 fair way to fuse into one. Also ihe languages were mixed op, 
so that but few of these people could still speak the pure Roinmany 
language. The miiied vagrants divided the country between them in 
such a nmmer that there wert roughly speaking 3 districts, each 
rrscrv'ccl for certain compantf:^ af '^Fantet/* 

This joining seerm to have caused ihc cammunity as a whole a 
great deal of trouble. For previoudy at least die gipsies had hem 
living according to definite tribal laws demanding a. o. a certain 
morality and order among them* The united group of “Frnitcr” is 
completely amoral; its moral and social conduct b described in the 
ilarkcst colours. 

The “Storvandringcr"" earned a livelihood chiefly as smithy 
“veierinary surgeon^^* (with very' imperfcci knowledge), and horse- 
dealm (with many trieb.) The greaicst work was* hemever^ done 
by women, who took advantage of the superstition nl the pea^nt$ 
to all kinds of *'niagic art.” Moremcr there was a great deal of 
begging, hy which they' were a^rcssive, almost menacing. The gip* 
sies loved a certain outward splendour ; they were often degandy 
dressed and wore many jeweb. The ^'Stmavandringcri* lived mosdy 
by petty' tradings tinkering, horse-geldings and the like. Their be¬ 
haviour was Icsj prcgnatitf but thej' were equally aggressive in their 
begging, 

"^Thcrc was a great deal of crimmality among the ^‘Fanier ” espe- 
ciaily stealing and acts of violence, Acta of passion seem to have 
been of daily occunmoc among theiti. Tlidr begging in out-of-the- 
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way plaices often had the character of robt^g, and they were often 
guilty of wanton damage. As mentioned above that moral conduct 
was almo^ iodcscribsihlc; frequent changes of conjugal partners, 
bigamy, etc. were common pluenonicna, and dmmas of jealousy were 
r^larly enacted. A strange feature reemring in all such groups of 
people is the inclination of young men to live together with rather 
dd women. In Norway men in this situation expired to Sundi that 
they kept up these connections, because tlien the chance of getting 
offspring was smaller. But here as elsewhere the proper reason was 
no doubt this that elderly experienced beggar women can bciicr 
provide for their men than the young. As maitinned before, in all 
vagabond populations the greater pan of the burden of maintenance 
rests on the woman. Venereal discxscs art said to have pr^ailed 
among the “Fantef.” 

The existing vagrancy acta were absolutely ineffective. Besides, 
the great distances and the superstitions of the peasants made it dif¬ 
ficult to fight the CT-il. During the following yc.iis attempts were made, 
on the basis of Sundt’s results, at various measures against **Fant-ism.“ 
Sundt published some reports, which showed a few favourable re* 
suits. But It proved impossible to get rid of the evil. In 1930 Scharf- 
fenberg gave an account of the conduct of the “Fantcf” in our days. 
This account, which comprises descendants now living of the fa* 
milics dtacribed by Sundt, shov« us that all in all the situation is much 
die same as about 1B50, that at least there is no change to the better 
in the conduct and the marked ctiminaUty of the “Fantcr,*’ 

and finally that the descendants of gipsies arc still by far the most 
dangerous of them. Scharffenberg is of opuuon that only the most 
drastic eugenic measures will be effective against the evil. 

He who on the basis of literature wants to form a picture of 
the ^psies in Denmark will soon be at a loss for maunal. For 
whereas there are a great many laws dealing with gipsyLsm, the num* 
ber ol gipsy cases described is very' small. Dyrlund, who is a very 
thorough investigator, and who seems 10 have nuntnaged the archivm 
in search of cases belonging here, reports only 9 cmtcrcte cases, in 
whicli gipsies are roentioned. If these eases are examined further, 
two of them prove to be purely literary evidences, and one a mere 
nuisery talc about a foundling. Thus we have 6 concrete cases left. 
Only two cases state anything about the real origin of those impli* 
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cated. It appeals ihai one of the seized coitiprisQ a. o. 3 

discarded saitors, and that the women of the other gang are the off' 
spring of sailors. Thus none of d)c persons mentioned were gipsies. 
Whether there were a few gipsies in sueli gangs^ cannot now l« made 
out; but it is AOt likely that the niam stock of the troupes should 
have been gipsy tribes, because we know from other countHcs that 
real gipsies did not admit strangers to their societies, H. 1', Han¬ 
sen has been kind enough to inforni m that he too has not one 
single time in the course of hh romprehetudve investigations met 
with gipisics in the documents and chtirdi rcgistcre of the kingdom. 

A comparison between this scarcity and the abundance of 
“nighiman” cases makes the whole thing even nmne .striking. In our 
opinion there is only one explanation to this fact. The gif^es were 
rsever till the pixsent times re^dent In Denmark. This explains why 
they are not mentioned in tlie documenUv But Uicy often visited the 
country in brger or smaller groups, exactly as they did tt at a much 
later dmc. even as late as 1897. This explains the abundance of 
statutory provisions. 

Naturally we cannot deny it that irt the course of the 300 years 
during which period we do not know all details about their doings 
in this country, some gipiSV or other may has-e had an iHcgitimate 
child by one of the daugthers of the country. Bui even if it did 
happen, it was so seldom that it had no effect on any group of the 
population. The lacking connection of the ‘“oightmen” with the gip~ 
siea is actually the best proof that this hypothesis is comet. On 
the rare occasaons when the government seized gipses, the punish¬ 
ment of the men was in reality always convict labour for life or 
banishment, and that of the women immediate banishment. Come* 
quentty they did not either have a chance of multiplying the race 
in Denmark. 

In the Duchies of Schleswig and HoUiciu there seems to have 
been a number of resident gipsiea t at any rate the families to be 
described in this treatise have for a few generations been Itving there. 
After having perused the descnplions of gipan in the old lists of 
criminals from this tract, wc are, however, inclined to think that 
the families of the pcisoos mentioned did not live there carlicf than 
idiout 1730, because many are stated to have thcrasclvtu been bom 
more southerly, or to have conncctioiw towards the South, 
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About 1825-1050 there took place a small Itnuaigradon into Den¬ 
mark of 8 to 10 ^piv families, who, as tncfitioned before, all came 
from Schleswig and Holstein. At Jirst they tmly made raids into 
Denmark, but gradually thdr connection wth the country got a more 
permanent character. It is from these tribes that our propositi 
descend, and in chapter V'l they will be described furtiicr. In this 
place ive >Jia]] only mention that according to the above statement 
they are probably the first of their tribe to have had a permanent 
residence within the present boundaries of Denmark, and rhait they 
arc the only Danish persona now Living with real gip^ blood in 
thdr veins. In our day^ liiey have to a great extent mixed with non- 
gipslcs, but lhat is a different thing, the effects of which w-ih be 
pobiicd out later. 

In the following we shall give an account of the dronging gipsy 
acts in Denmark and of the present legal status of the gipsies. 

As mentioned in the preceding Christian flPs recess of 1536 
ordered c-Kpuhaon of alic gipsies. This order wajj enforced in (554, 
>374- tjipsies diat were seized sliould atccarding to 
the provirions be brought to Copotljagcn to work on the Bremer- 
holm. In 1589 the barbarous rule was introduced that whenever a 
gang of gipsies was fallen in with, the chief should be executed im¬ 
mediately, and the other members ^ould be expelled from the coun¬ 
try under menace of capita] punishment, if they returned. In iGtj 
and 1643 the laws were enforced again. In Christian Vs Danish 
Law (1683) gipsies are mentioned twice. In 3-i 1-8 it says os fnllows: 

“Skipper cller FKrE«mand, som indforer her i Rigct, eiicr flyttcr 
QVKT et Fmrgested tit et andet. nogen Tatcr, have forbrut Ski bet hand 
haver at fore og sin halve Boalud.” {Shipmaster or ferryman who 
conveys into this kingdam, or takes across from one ferry to another 
any gipsyy has forfeited the ship he sails and half his share.) 

In 3-00-3 it Sat'S as follows: 

“Tatcrc som omiobe og besvige Polk med derra Bcdragni, Legn, 
Tyveri eg Troldom, rimllc of Siredets ©vrighed pjuigHhis, hvor de 
fcundc belindis, og alt hns dc have med at fare dennem fralagis, og 
dcris Anfnrerc paa Uvet strafGs dc andnr inden vis Tid at njmmc 
Rtgel fra na^stc Steder de kunde udkomme, pg h\Ts dc efter den Tid 
sporges, eJlcr overkommis, kunde her i Rig«, da som dcris Anforere 
at straffis paa Liver, og hvo dcnncm huser dler licrberger, bode liJ 


sit Herskab for hvcr Nat og' for hver Person, som dm dcr hum' 
frctiliiife-" (Gipsies who stroll about defrauding people wiili tfidr 
cheating, l>^ngp fteahng, and conjudiig, shill be seized, wherever 
they may be found, by the niagkinnetJ of ihc place, and all that 
thc>^ carry' about with them shall be latm from thmip and their 
chiefs shall be puniahed by death, iind the oilicrs shidl ^viihtn a cer¬ 
tain dme leave the kingdom from the neanist place where they can 
get oui, and if afeer that time they ^ire heard of or met with in this 
eountr>\ the)' shall like their chiefs be punished by death, and he 
who iheiters or harbours ihem shdl pay a fine to ids ttta^iei^ for 
each night and each person, just as he who harbours outlaws,) 

To the praise of the Uacthh government it should be $ 3 id tiiat 
to our knowledge no pcm>n vvas ever exceuied in tJm country merely 
bec^msc he was a gipsy. In Norway^ whcic tlie same rules were in 
force, two men* who, indeed^ were not gipsicsi, but had given them¬ 
selves out as such- were executed in t737 ^tecording to the section 
in the bw, lumply because die mngi^trata in iJicir irfe^liiiion an 
io their treatmem could find no other expedient. In i%t, ]7oe die 
taw was enforced in \'arioiis decrees. 

From Sept. ^4, 170S there was a change of course in the attitude 
of the gavmimtnt towards the gfpi^. For section 13 of Decree 
on Beggars in fkiiniark, Copenliagexi Excepted'" says about gipdc$ 
that lhc>' shall be banished from the kingdom, after ihdr pmscs- 
sions have been taken from ihenL If they' rcTnain in the country, they' 
shall Ik: conrmiued to tasp*house. fie who harbours Eiiem slull pay 
fines. In other words a irortdderable alfeviafieKi of the pirn’isiou In 
the Danish Law. 

After that the civil kgtslation did not occupy itself with gip* 
sies until 1073, In the meantime gipsies with Danldt drnizenship 
had of cout«e by the Danbh Constitution (CnmdloTp’en} of 1B49 be¬ 
come equali/jcd wiiii all other Danisli citizens^ and (hat is still the 
ease with thi:m. Act No. 52 of May 15, 1875^ section i, article a 
(the act of control over foroignm and travellers etc. ) dott not deal 
witfi them dihcr, but with (heir foreign kinsmen. It as fob 
lows: Foreign gipsi«. muaicians, siiowmen exhihidng animals and 
other thing?^ performers nf feats of strength and dexterity, and sunilar 
persons are not. in so far u tliey want to cam a Itvdihood by the 
trades of vacranryv aUowxd to settle in thb countr). Likewise ad- 


ttuUiliice to the coiinir)' ts denied odicr persons iu search 

of work, if ibtv arc not able to prove their ideittity by a docuotent 
issued hy a public auihonty," The ncccsdty of keeping this rtde was 
enforced in the “Gircitliir from the Ministry of Justice to alj Police 
Authorities Oct, 8| iBg7": *^As the attention of the ^linistry' of Ju- 
succ through various cases submilLcd to the same has been directed 
U) the fact that the provisions contained in net No, 55 of May 15, 
1875 of control over foreigners and travdlcrs etc,, concerning 
foreign gipdes are not cvcri-where doecly observed, the necessity of 
strictly maintaining the in the aforesaid act in such respects ghen 
directions b hereby enforced on the police authorities, whereafter 
ii ti categorical Ly forbidden mcmbcis of foreign gipsy compaiues 
to seidc in this country, cf, the circular of the Mlnistiy of Dec, 
>®79 ^ definition of the persons otlier tliatt gipsies that 

come within the act)—just as they, if notwithstanding they may 
have come into the country, by the directions of the police wUJ be 
to expel fforii hence under observation of die rules of the above- 
nicnttoned act. ft is added that the above provisions are in force, 
no matter whether the prisons coaccmcd may have obiaincd fraud¬ 
ulently permit books in this country, in which case iheur books 
shall be taken from them. FlnaJiy by issuance .md visaing of permit 
books the police authorities are requested to see to ii that the 
fortagncT in question U not a gipsy, as in case he b he shall be 
treated according to the fcn-egoing," 

These rules are still in force. With a view to the state of the 
public funds iltcy ate highly expedient, as will be shown later; and 
at any rate from the point of viev/ of the ratepayers it Ls to be 
hoped that the police aulhotities air aealoia tn this purl nf their 
discharge of office. 

Besides in the above-mentioined dvU laws gipsies are mentioned 
in Christian V*s Anicles of W’ar of 1683. According to thee ar¬ 
ticles they are furbiddni admitLance to the army. But a statement 
from 1606 says that already then there were found gipsies in the 
army off Stealsund. Even though the description giixn fseveral com¬ 
panies] is hardly correct, tlitrre may very' weiJ be a nudetts of truth In 
it. tn the i8ih cejiitiry not a few gipsies were put into the army 
of enlisted soldicra, partly as ordinary soldicr>i or musicians, partly 
av spies. The gipsies themselves were fond of the coloured uniform, 
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and they aic said to have been nitiicr good soldiers under war 
condiiiimi. fiui in inne of peace they had great difficulty in sub- 
mining to the disciplineji and desertions vere quite common. I'hcre 
is reason to believe that the first, ancestor of one of the Danish fa¬ 
milies was a soldier, and that he may have become enlisted, while the 
regiment concerned was “fem out" to wars in Hungary. 


CfJAPTEK V 


GIPSIES IN OUH DAYS. 

WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD BY A GIPSY? 

r li 7 ^^ of the very comprehensive gipsy literature is 

foHdonstic and hUlorical. Only in Nonvy and Gmnanv thev «:«« 
to have asumed aoctal-biological and psydiiatHc points of view 
regarding die doings of this people. Especially in Cennanv a number 
of works have been published of late years, which partlv show that 
here ts a real gipsy problem, and panly iUiistiate thL from dif¬ 
ferent angles. In the centre of the Gemian gipsy* literature we have 
the worl« of Riricr, based mainly on comprehensive geneaJogic^ stu¬ 
dies. Without the general view of the matter thus attained, the 
value of which is increased by the author’s eJearness and Bcase for 
systcmaiizaiion, it wiould have been ^*ery difficult altogether to 
approach the problems. Grouped round Rjiter there are a number of 
investigate^ who each have examined a few gipsy families or small 
gtpy populaiioiu, in some cases without knowbg that dicy wtre 
gipnes, as they paid attention exclusively to the asocialitv of the 
farnUies On the other hand it has lieeti found out that a number 
of families that were previously taken to he gipsi^-a, ar^ ^ality 
descendants of native vagabonds, ' 

.As mentioned in the preceding the troaiment of the gipate b 
Germany has, like in other countnes, fluciuatcd from expcrurients 
of cxpulsioti and cxterminaiioii, by experiments of scttline of edu. 
eating, of uyng the cfiiidren from their parents, etc to a^'tompJcie 
equably of nghtg during die day^ of the Republic. Now they Lve 
come within the racial laws according to the same mlm as apply 
he Jews. However, the authorities are still endeavouring to a 
final, satisfactory sotudon of die qucGtion. 
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V^hta a sodal-biolt^gist wauls to approach a subject Itic ihc 
present, the fim question that suggests itself to Itim i*, hnw to 
define the notion of a gipsy. There is great imccrtnmty as to this 
quesuoD, several definitiDiu being pasribh. Consequently each in- 
vaiigator must fuUy reaiia;, how the group examined by him is con¬ 
stituted, and he must account for it in his work. Only on ihb con¬ 
dition is it possible to coinpare his results with those of other in- 
V«St%3tor9. 

\Vhen file gipsies came to Europe they had already been wan¬ 
dering for several hundreds of ycats and had been in contact with 
numerous peoples on their way. Consequendy ilicre had been no 
smallposibility of an adnuxtnre of ti 0 n 4 ndi,in elements; and besides 
we do not know, whether at die oucsce from their native place iliev 
constituted a unit or tvcrc composed of diffcrait tribes. In ronsidtr- 
adon of these facts we might expen to find differonres between the 
different groups of the gipsy people. And indeed, if we look at mem- 
bere of gipsy tribes from different countrisH, they prove to differ a 
great deal in outward appearance. All the giptiw bear the stanip 
of ‘ fordgncfbut apparently there u no imifk anthropologic 
charncieruitic for the different groups. This sccitw io hiilicate an 
admixture of foreign blood. For it is evident that a quaner-gijKy 
with f, L three quarters of Souih-Frenrh bitwd will seem to ti* in 
Denmark Just as foreign as a full-blooded gipsy, but will have very 
little in common with a comspooding. perhaps also foreign-looking 
tnan, with three quaitciis of Daniiih bltx>d in his veitu. 

On the other hand we must admit that for the present we hav^ 
no real twh for a determination of the anthropologic distinguisliing 
marks of the original gipsies, because it has only for die last few 
years been tried by other tuc.iiiiii to define die notion of a gipsy. 
.Mot till we have collected a stiffidnidy large itUilerial of people from 
diffcrcni countries, who for hUicrica! teamns should ^ regarded 
as pure gipsies, we may give an opinion as to whedier these people 
have coDunon anthropologic characteristics. By the way Hitter men- 
tion.<E, how an anthropologic suh-group may be imagined to develop 
within tlir gips>' people withaut any coasiderable admixture of for¬ 
eign dements. If we imagine that a small number of persons, possibly 
from the beginning not quite pure, or among whom there may be 
some w'ith particularly characteristic, hereditaril)’ conilittoncd pe- 
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are belated in a tracts on accouni of thdr tribal laws 
multiply exclusively by intermamages, thdr offspring will in the 
courec of rime get a imiflc stiimp different from that of other gip- 
acs, 

Anotber difficulty in applying the anlhropoiog)^ for the dHtnl- 
lion of gipsies arises by the numerous marriagfa into while families 
caking place nowadays* While, as we have seen* ^^oo years ago only 
i/6 nf the gipsies bad sexual connection with non-gipsies, a com- 
pSete change has occurred wiihin tiie last too years. Thus Ritter 
is of opinion that there are nowada>^ in Germany a few thousand 
pure and 30 to 40 thouiand mixed gipsies. The latter differ greatly 
both as to appearance and psx'Che. 

For the lime being the anthropolog>' is then of but little aid. 
This need not, howc\Tr, be due to our taetc of knowledge^ but might 
be explained by' the fact that the notion of a “pure gipsy ,” c\^cn 
though we understand by that simply a descendant of tlie First iimni- 
grants into Europe, under Central European conditions was a ficdon, 
For the conclusion that the gipsies now Uvmg belong to the same 
people as those OTrginally iminigtatcd lias so far been drawn exclu¬ 
sively cm the basis of the fact ihat e%xr since 1417 wc have had 
knowledge af the presence of a people of vagrants in Europe. Thb 
might, how'ct'cr^ have ev™ two other explanations; 

r. The vagrants now living may descend in part from gipsies, but 
the majority descend from tiative vagabonds. 

2* The vagrants now living belong to farm lies quite different from 
die originaJ, The latter have gradually become completely assimi’ 
latcd; but from the Jaige “gipsy resenoir^' in South-eastern Eu¬ 
rope fresh group have constantfy been flocking into Germany. 

Both hypoiliescs can be disproved by genralogicaJ and so 

thc>' have also been to the fiiU. In Germany there has always been 
a dUiinciian between gipsia and other vagabonds, also m church 
registers and judgrmcnt-papjcrv. Thus h may be seen that inier- 
mamages watbln the gipsy families pmaikd until recent rimes, and 
the direct line from the gipric?i of previous rimai to ili<^ of mo¬ 
dem times may be traced up. Even the often rather comprehensive 
rrpcri.^ of ihe lawsuits allow of a Trllable **social-bio!ogicaJ diag- 
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nosls" m (he case of ihe persons in quetion, anii here it may be 
wen that their qualities by the end of the 17th century correspond 
cxacUy to those of their deswndafits nowadays. Thus (here is no 
doubt that they have always constituted a unit tu spite of apparent 
dufenmees. 

h It then possible to use a person’s reiattons tn the community' 
35 a basis for a determination as to w Jr ether he « 4 gipsy or not? 
Tlie answer must be no. For first there are numerous non-gipsies 
who b‘« in the manner of gipsies, and secondly there are, cspedaHy 
in modern times, resident gipsies, 

\ei there rematfis the dcmonsiraiian of a historical and cultural 
i-rmncction witli gipsy tribes as ;> means of dtrming the nmioa, 
and ihU is by Ritter regarded as the most important menns. After¬ 
wards it may be supplemented witii a demonstration of outlandish 
appearance and fondpr^ for certain habits of ]ifc, 

Afoat importajit m this connection is the fcimwJetige of Rommany, 
the ancient language of the gipsies. It i* 4 poim m which they 
themselves lay much stress. Of secondary importance is die commit¬ 
ment 10 their tribal laws and their knowledge of ancient legends 
and songs. Finally there is for the man of science tfie archival 
demonstration of descent from people with the criteria mentioned 
above. 

Ritter baa hereby given us a point of departure from which we 
may in cadt concrete ease determine a person's relation to the gip. 
sic3. But this does not .wnie tlie matter with regard to the definition 
for practical use. The problem is how to rubrictUe the numerous 
gipsy mutiures. For the solution of this problem be propows die 
Following division, which seems to us to be practical, ticauic it 
falls m with the obsm-aikm that descend.-mus of a bcTcdharily 
asocial married couple become social if for 3 or 4 generations they 
marry into norma] families. The diviaon looks as fcitlow.s: 

t, A gipsy is he who has at least 3 gipsies among his grandparents 
{coincIdc$ ostensibly with the tribal rules of the gifsies them- 
selves.) 


s. A gipsy mixture b he tvho among his grandparents has cither one 
or a pure gipics, or at least 2 quarter or hiilf giprim. 
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3' ^ non-gijjsv is he who lioes oot fuUill any of the abovc*mcntjaQcd 

contUtioiu, 

VVe ^alj make Ihis dii’idoit the basi^ of the mvcstlgatlons into 
our own matcnal. Jte chief weakness 1 $ that on account of the dlf- 
feroice Ui the quahtics of those ntarned into the gipsy families; the 
mbted people present very great variations. As, however, they arc 
pracucolly all of them asocial, we have regarded it as unessential in 
this connection. 

A point of importance to the validity of Ritter’s argumentation 
Is the question as to whether we caa rely on the statemciits of pa¬ 
ternity of the gipdes to the old church rt^gisters and judgement- 
papers, Ritter is of opinion that in most cases we can, and in 
this he is, as will be seen later, tn accordance with Wlislodd in 
his evidence and Sundt In his observations regarding the original 
“StoTvandringef.'’ On this point the tribal laws were not to be 
trifled witJi, and at least female infidelity was severely punished. 
Tills brings us on to the problem of the moral and social habitus of 
the gipsies, and we shall here, on the bads of Utcraturc, give an 
account of bow it 1$ In modem Germany. 

According to Ritter a rather defimie line qf rliNtInction should 
be drawn between the genuine tribal gipdes and the mixed people. 
For the Inner have generally come imo estjtence by connecLions 
wilb the drt^ of society, and more partlculariy with the ofliprtag 
of native vagabond faimlies, and the result of this is a socially 
useless population consisting chiefly of crimmols. The tribal gtp 
rics, who live under the ancient laws; wander about living by petty 
trading, playing music, performing, etc, If Uk State is weak, so 
ih,it they bai e a chance of gathering into large hordes, they may 
attempt assaults and the lUte, but they arc otherwiK not criminallv 
disposed. They are ’‘im Grundc metir lastig als gefahrlich," 

In these latter ages many, especially many of the mixed people, 
have come up to the towns, where they are to be found in the poorest 
quarters IK'ing hy begging, the miding of wife and children, steal¬ 
ing, and finally hy laklng advantage of the social taws. 

In Germany the gtpries may also be divided in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent way, that b by certain tribal lines of distinction. The original 
German gijwy tribe called itself Sinten, It distinguished itself by 
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to dm mbc. There is do connection betwcoi the gipsies in North 
Gcr^y and th^ m South Germany. Besides there arc the Rom* 
ppsies (cdlcd aJ^: lo^an), who come from Hungary, IKc by 
trading, often as etnnmerdal agents travelling about in ihdr own 
cars, and who are general])' rather weU off. Thev do all they can 
^ parentage. The Kelderari (the tinker) h 

a th^ small group coming from South-East. In East Prussia Uicre 
arc found “litaniikbc or masurtikke Sinten." They live in perroa- 
nent rordCTra, work as field-labourets and mix with the popu- 
lauon It IS inicrMting to notice that the families from which we 
started our mvcstigaiions came from Germany, called themselves 
indis, and in llidr language had the words levari and kdderad 
as tertm of other ppsy tribes. .As also their mode of living accords 
well with tliat of the Gemian gipsies, there is good reason to believe 
that tbq< descend from the original German gipsj- tribe. 

R. Kramer has drawn a picture of a gipsy group developed for- 
manner that iti the i8tlt century the Prince of H'iWgai- 
siati-Bericburg and the city of Bcrlebutg in Westphalia appointed 
wnie gipsies to smalt offices. Kramer examined their descendants 
tn 1937. and hb description, though to some extern marked h\ the 
iiiithor^ particular political views, contains many interesting fea¬ 
tures. Tlic colony is composed of the localities of Lausc witli 30 
houses and 268 inhabiianu, and Aitengraben with a house and at 
mhabitunts. From *834 dll tggs the number of inJiabttants in Lause 
increased from la to 567 persons, whereas that of Aitengraben stag¬ 
nated, because until 1929 the land was the privaie property of the 
Prince, who did not allow more than 2 hou.«!cs to be built. The re¬ 
lation betHcen the multiplication of the gipsies and that of the 
o^cr inhabitants of Bcrlcbufg » this that the gipsies, who now con- 
stitute 9 per cent of the population, will in too years constitute 66 
per ccxxtf provided tliii the development trontijiues to he the 

Only I] of the 389 •‘gipsies" are 100 per cent pure gipsies, and 
43 ^ mnre than 75 per cent, in other words scarcely 1/5 are gip- 
»cs in Riticr^s sense of the word. 165. or scarcely 3/5, arc mi.vcd 
gipdes, and 70, or scarcely 1/4. haw less than 25 per cent gipsy 
blood in ihdr vciQ5^ 

Intermaniage w frequent. From 1919 till 1935 35 out of 49 
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marriage were purr gipsy marriage. The “white" persons married 
into the tribe arc vagabonds, work-shies, hawkers, linkers, bi'dirt- 
makers, and the like. With the remairtuig part oi the population 
of Berieburg there is no eoimection, rtcither by way of marriage nor 
by way of soda! intcrtouree. For the past too yean the laws of 
the socict)- of rifle voiunietrs Ut the city have contained the rule 
that no gipsy is alJowed to take part in its entotainmenta. Nor 
will the wandering giprics have anything to do with the people of 
the colony, 'n'hom they dmipise sincerely, 

;\s to the sanitary and moral conditioiu it is said that the 
houses are extremely overcrowded and dirty. There b nothing like 
a bedstead for each person. The average of human life k only 36,3 
years, and ao per rent die of tuberculous. The average number of 
children for women m-cr 40 is 5.6. The dcaOi-tatc of infants is a 5 
per cent in spite of the fact that neatly all babies are suckled, rg 
per cent of all babies born are illegitimate. The average number of 
family members amuunis only to 4,5 persons, which h due to the 
fact that the young in the colony marry very early thtis forming 
a household of their own. lao. or aboui 45 per cent, arc under 
years of age. The excess of birrhs b stated to have been in 1935 ^4,4 
for gipsies, whereas in 1933 it wtis 3,5 in (iermany as a whole. Ttiis 
extraotdinarj fccimdiw \s mentioned by all writers tvho write about 
this people, and is found also in our Danish material, although it is 
not so pronounced. 

With regant to their mentality the author states, on the basis 
of drelarations given by tlic teachers w'ho teach the children of the 
colony, that with an increasing amount of gipsy blood they develop 
a darker hue, and tJicir inlelJect becomes more and more defident. IV e 
eannot datj, however, that tliis complete accordance bciw'ccn hue 
and imellect seem.^ to 11s alnuist too compkie. In other words it 
should be possible to carry out on ihw population a colorimetric 
determinatiun of tntellcctl 

With the exception of wmc few “luxuriating bitstards" they are 
work-shy and live by bf^ng and going about selling varioia goods. 
The prindple of their hoitschold economy is aj follows: “If them' 
is money tve live, if there is none we starve." 'fhere are, however, 
among them a few who are hard-worUng and industrious nrid’ 
lahmimx. or who have a tmall freehold. The maniifacturm object to 
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employing them, because they arc U5o unstable and refractot^-. Be¬ 
fore the assumption of power of the National SodaJism in Germany 
refusal to work was an everyday occtifrcncc with them. Now they take 
the work offered them, because refusal invdvcs forfeiture of the 
light to public relief, hut as soon as ever they can they try- lo get un¬ 
employed again. They are stated to be cactroncly crimmally disposed, 
And a list of the crimes committed by members of the colony since 
tgi8 ts enclosed. It comprises 197 items, among which there arc i 
murder, t homidde, t caw 0/ continual iniccst, 17 cases of bodily 
harm, 68 cases of theft, recciring, fraud, and peculation, 7a cases 
of offences against the State, from fraud and rcsistanee, to heggary. 
The remiuning items arc more scattered rases of minor offences. V\’ith 
their “.'Xsiatic mamls of tnredor man'* they iirc nearly all of them 
Communists. They are cowardly, when treated “hertiseh.*’ 

During the yeans immediately following the Great War they Imd 
a flourEshuig period, became they underetood with eminent skill how 
w take advantage of ihcsodai laws. From Nov, t, 193] til! ,Aprii 1, 
1&33 they rccd^xd public relief to the amount 0/ 25,too RM, To 
this wc should add expenses on stays tn hospital, doctors, and mid¬ 
wifery', together with prixatc charity, so that tlie total sum spent 
on them each year b supposed to have amounted to 50,000 RM. 

Htiolly', as to their mentality' the following characteriaatton is 
given; Tiley- arc ['xtremely emotionable, thus luramg easily from 
taidcmcss of heart to revengefillness ami jealousy'. They love dan- 
ting, music, perfonnanres 0/ cinemas and circuses, but are not them¬ 
selves particiiiarly raiwkaL .^s meiitiojicd .iboiu they feast licy ond 
their means, whenever they have the oppurtunity, and then they suck 
tiu-if paws the rest of the time. the pofaVe they keep mriojahly 

together. 

It is no wonder that the inhabitants of Berteburg are in depair 
at the ticigltbourship, am! that the burgonusiem have sent out tries 
of distress in ilie form of accounts of their dmags, 

Similar ronditions were described by MonkembUcr 1907, but In 
tiib case within 3. single gipsy family. To m the family is of itpetial 
interest, becau.se it must be regarded » likely, although, indeed, it 
raimoi be proved, that our family ,N’o. I descends from it Finger 
has given a descriptrot) of 2 families. Howwer. only reports of his 
work have been accessible to us. 
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In Germany the campaign againsi the gipsy probtem is divided 
into measures against the pure tribal gipsies and measures against 
the mixed populnUons. 

The pure gipsies present no great problem, if only we reaJize 
that their mentality does not allow of their admittance to the well- 
ordered general society. Ritter suggests that their own tribal 
which forbid them to tnany penons outside the tribe, should be 
made into iinpcrud laws, and ni tlie same time each group should 
be given a certain district, within which it should be allowed lo 
wander about and earn a livelihood by certain trades. Further 
certain wintcr-quaiters should be established, and institutions found¬ 
ed, to which gipsies suffering imdcserv'Cdly might apply for aid. 

The mixed gipsies cause considcrabiy greater difficulties. Most 
of them are asocial, and Ritter claims that be has never experienced 
anything good to have come of a crosirtg between a gipsy and a wbile 
person. Nor has he ever within the w'orid of artistes found skilful 
people of this descent- In Ritter's opinion the first thing to be done, 
for the purpose of bringing order into the conditions of the mixed 
gipsies, should be to undertake a careful sifting, by which the worn 
of them should be sifted out and placed in working-camps for life. 
Among the others a control of the txcesdve muluplication should 
be tried. From Ritter’s latest work, which docs not deal with the 
gipsy que^ion alone, but treats of the whole prohlcm of the asocial 
families in genera], we get the impresHion that Germany is at present 
contemplating the introductior of provisions of aicriUiaiJon in the 
case of such families, ft U to be supposed that at least some of the 
families of tnJxed gipsies come vifttliEn these provUtonj, 


Chapter VI 


THE DANISH GIPSIES 
OF MODERN TIMES. ORIGIN AND 
MODE OF LIVING 

The faiTuiies the faces of which wil] be described in the fol'* 
lowing^ descend from a number of married coupler bom between 
179P and tn North Germany, most of them m Schleswig and 
Holstein. Their immigratLan into Denmark took place iKCwccn tSog 
and 1850, In the case of a few^ families vi c have been able to trace 
thdr ancestors as far back as one or two generations previous to the 
one tlmt immigrated. These gcnemiiom wandered escluavdy in 
North Geimanyp OI one of die families it is known that the firat 
ancestor probably was a soldier. In the record office we have been 
Enformed that the detachment to which he belonged, was one of the 
Lcist Danish regiments that had been lent out to wars in Hungary^ 
and quite pos^bly he had been enlisted down there. Gettcraliy the 
soldiers that returned were not tiie same as those who marched out, 
3 or 4 of the families arc known for certain to have come from the 
South tvithin the period that arc capable of commanding, Thdr 
first knowTi members were bom in Mcchlcnbtirg cr Hannover. We 
arc inclined to think chat the progcnitois of one of thee persons 
descended from MontemuUcr^s family. 

Natimally the circumstances that made them act out on thdr 
wanderings cannot now be ascertnined But after the period of ihc 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wara a great puige made 
among the tramp m the southern part of Germany, with the result 
that a large crowd of vagrants warmed up thrmigh Hobtdn, As 
the first traces of oar families arc to be found In the list of prboners 
taken at a. police raid, which the government ordered to be made 
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on this axcDUiit, there h aomc reason to supp%e that ihc&e persona 
had fomed pan of die general niovein^ait. 

The proof that the pcF^oiis mentioned were gipsies h found in 
the foil owing two citcumstaiicca^ which are, besides, supported by 
other in themselves less important facia. 

First it la known about the older mcmbeis of ai least 7 out of 
the 8 primary^ families that* besides Low Gemian, which wan their 
ordinarj- convcmtlonal language, they knew also the Ronimany 
language. Some of the gipsies now living still know llws Eaoguage^ 
hut only in a very' imperfeci form. 

Secondly^ in the old lists of criminals ftt>m the Duchies mcmbcis 
of 4 of the:se families arc described as tvpicol gip.'^tcs. ft has not, 
bowevefj been possible to prove the precise rdaiioftship betwees 
all the pmons meznioned and our families. But as the time of tJuir 
appearance agrees with the time of the inmiigration ffom the Souths 
and 0^ both the first names and the surnames corrtapond exactly 
to those rcciiiring Ln tlic familitj,, there can be no doubt about the 
ccmRection. 

In order to have a point of departiire we have for these reasons 
chosen to regard the first immigraot3i as gctiuine gipsies, and next 
we have divided the families according to RitteFg tabtcH There ts a 
possibiliry' that a few' of them were hall-gipsies or ? 4 "Sip®cs. But 
on account of the great number of inicniiajTiagcs in the two dde^t 
generatinru» we suppose it to be of less importance tu those now 
living* 

The gipsy langnagr. as it is preserved with tiie oldest gipsies now 
living in Denmark, in other words with the second generation in 
tills country* has been described by BTvinddal on the bads of Mkkow"^ 
nolosv Profe^r Broncldal has been kind enough to infoim us that 
Miskovv's informants belong to thise families, and chat ilieir state- 
mmts alone, and not infoniiatiuD (rom MkkowV Swediih gips>' 
fricnils, have Isecn used at the compcidtion of ihe treat be. 

As to exterior mgst of the mcmlim of these families differ fmm 
the average of the Danbh popuiatioiii Ijowcv'ct, in the case of those 
now living of course in different degrees depruding on ihetr purity 
(see photos)* 

The families mentioned regard tiiemsdvcs as gipdes, or as the>^ 
call it *'tTav€!kr!i^" and thev ilbidc humanity into **travellers'" and 


‘‘private Individor ""peasants**. In spice of the dilution novv 
taking place, they arc still perfectly clear as to who h a "^travdjeri* 
and who h a ‘'private individuai/* even in the ca^e of people svho 
live m the same way as they theinscJvcs* Wc have the impression 
dtat Uiey all know each other^ or at least know of each other^ 
althought indeed, they nc^^er spontaneously mention other members 
of the families to the investigator This feature is found even in 
people who are ver\' outspoken >rith regard to their own conditions. 
Apparently it is a remnant from the dmc when they' were pursued 
by fire and sword. The gipsies in this country scctn to have pre$ejr\ cd 
but vefy‘ Utile knowledge of the original tribal rules. A few details 
of which Mbkow relates seem rather lo be f^tint recollections of 
the accounts of the old gipsies. In this connection we beware 
□f a source of error. There arc amor^ them a few enterprising gip¬ 
sies whOp either from literature or from talcs told by more primitive 
people, whom they have met on thdr wanderings, have procured 
information as to certain tribal customs 'f. L ?fspsy danc&, the 
counse of proceeding of a **gips> wadding”I in order to use them 
as turns m ihdr fair^enis. U'e have posiiivr kiiow’kflge of 31 Iciisi 
t\vo of such cases in this country^ 

In pnint of rdigion they seem with a few exceptions to be rather 
indifferent. Many of titan are from the dme of their immigration 
Catholics, a feature that aUo points more southciiy than Schleswig 
and Holscein. 

Curiously enough they have ut least one trace left of the division 
into iribi:s, and that is the fact that at any rate some of ihtm u.se 
the Icnn of tribe for the different fantilies. F. i, one of our propoiitj 
said spontancmwly in the course of our conversatioo* "Mr. such a 
one bchmg* to a tribe called III " 

After tile immigration 5 of the families settled in a parish in 
Vcridsvssel on the border of a bog, protected by a forest, where 
they built some ^ery’ primitive huts, in part dug into the ground, 
with no chimne>^ but with a louver in the roof. Here thej- had 
winier-qii£Uterv, and from here they f-ei out every’ frpring to knock 
about In dicii- various cjcctipations iimil the next autumn. The hats 
have disappeared long ago (except one* whicli stood into thb cen- 
tuiy» because its occupanh an old gipsy widow, svoutd bv no means 
leave it as long av she lived). But some of the di:;sccndants of ihe 


still live ID iMfi. tract, either in permanent residence or as 
vogranEs. A branch of anotiiET family settled m a drnUar way in 
another parish in North Jud^d, one in North Sedand, and two oo 
Fahter, Two faimUcs seem never lo have had any fixed place af re¬ 
sort 

When by and b>' some mentber^ of the families acquired larger 
circuses and equeatiian companies^ they bought small estates^ which 
according to MJskow were worked in the manner that they cropped 
the fid* in spring, then they ail left the esmte, not to return till the 
harvest'iimc. It U noE likely that this kind of farming was very profit- 
able» 

The better-off families travelled about with caravan waggons 
drawn by one, or^ if they were particuiarly well off, by two hon^ 
The others walked about with their grinding carts or working tools, 
mvislc-irntruments, and trading baskets. 

This mode of living stiil goes on even lo-dny within the families, 
with the exception of a few Iko, which have detached themselves. 

Some branidics have gradually become asaimHaEed, and tlieir 
members lead a life not differing from that of Uie ordinary popu- 
latbn in this country^ Most of them live in rather poor circum¬ 
stances. 

A few family members have become half-assimiktcd, in so to 
as Lilt)* earn a livelihood by one of the age-old occupations of the 
gipsies, L e, as mutidani, but tlicy arc settled as musidam playing 
in cafe or at dances. 

Some partkulariy gif led lines have succeeded in creating great 
circus enterprises, which have made possible a life in cas^' dream- 
stances. Besidci, one of these lints ha^ fostered at least ont^ now^ 
deceased artiMe, who most justly enjoyed an uitcmafiona] re¬ 
putation, and had engagements in the most fa^ionable music-halk 
all mcr the world- Morcov^cr J or 4 smaller circuses of high stands 
ing have in the course of time been run by the families. Pan of 
Ehc money camed by miming a circus has alw in modem times been 
invested in estates (which are of course nowadays worked on mo^ 
dem DanUh principles or in sma!! eeihs aEld holick. 

The remaining Panldi giprics, which meam by far the greater 
mimbrr^ continiic, a$ menttoned above, the tradjiicms of cheir ance- 
sEOn. 
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Mo»t of ihcm pnJcr to live in easily movable caravan wa|[s<]a9. 
Blit according to ihc jianitary regulation!! only fmr-travdlcrs and 
ardstes are allotved to use them, and only in summer. Consequently 
a great many are under the neccasity of seeking a permanent resi¬ 
dence. Then they try if they may live in allotincnl huts, and if 
that is not altmved them either, they move into the ijoorcst quarters 
of the towns. But generally town life does not suit them, in spring 
they make off for the country, if they can, and if they cannot, 
their greatest passion is an allotment, prefetahjy with a few do 
mcstic animals in it. 

Their favourite trade is the fair-business; the miming of mer¬ 
ry-go-rounds or swing-boats, travelling about W'ith sliooting tents, 
grace-hoops and sticks, wheels of fortune, and the like. Some are 
“artistes,” t. e. show some ver>‘ prinittive gymnastic performances, 
some are "contortionisis,” lick red-hor iron, let themselves be run 
over by a motor-eyde, while lying om a mattress of naih, etc. A ntmi- 
ber of all the small “Tivolis” traverdng the country arc owned by 
these people. Some families arc eager musicians. Generally they 
walk about singing in the conn-yards or playing on harmonica, 
vidii), banjOi or on the blade of a saw. 

AH these occupationa are nowadays pressed hard b\ cinemas and 
dancing nights in (he inns. This explains probably to some extent 
the fact that so many gipsies have of late years made (or die towns. 
A few of (he mcMTc well-to-do among them have, however, been up 
to the devdopment, in so far as they ha%*e come into posKcssiou of 
portable cinemas to be set up in inns and meeting-homes. 

The second important occupation is that of “trading,” which 
means going about selling goods, which arc most frequendy of their 
own making. The goods most commnnty sold an? tilings made of 
ware, and brashes, together with various fanej' articles, paper flowers, 
and other such things, which sdl paractilarly well at the various 
fotivals. Part of the latter products they idJ to the department 
Stores. .Also “The Paper of tire Unemployed’* is. found among their 
articles to be sold. Horee-dcaiing, which in other coiintrics is a ippsy 
speciality^ docs not seem to have belonged to the occupations of thrac 
families. 

“Tlie trading" is the occupation to which they stsort, when 
everything else fails. Many of them ply the trading and the home 
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iadustry underlying it mth great diligctLce and quite legituiiatdy^ 
others do it with a secret thought. For it has the “*adv;ijit2tgc"‘ of 
being at the same omc begging in a halfway camoujriageil form, espe¬ 
cially if they let women and children “go widi the trading basket;*^ 
and even utidisguised begging b beat covered, If they bring along 
some article qr other to show to the police^ Of course it h un- 
iawful to \ci children under 16 years of age run al^out sdling goods ■ 
but that side of the matter lhc>' have never token scrioiidy. 

The third principal occupation is gnndlngi which is often com¬ 
bined with riveting and other mmor mendings of articles for use. 
Some of the people are said to be rather clever at it, whereas otlicrs 
arc characterized as bad grindem. Thb work likewise belongs to the 
age-old occupations of tlie gipde^. 

Besides these occupations, which arc the inogr important, there 
arc also others which arc more casual and 1*=^ coimnon, **KJunsen"' 
(gathering and celling refuse) from dustbim^ and dumping-grounds 
secure:^ bread for rather a large tnimbcr of families. Now aaid then 
the men Lake some vvorkman's work besides^ gefierally, however^ of a 
c^isual and transitory nature- Very few gip^tes, if the\^ dn not be¬ 
long to the assimilated brandies, have served their prTnticcahip and 
become jaumejiTnen. They very eaaiily relapse into their former life 
of vagabondage. 

will lie seen, the gtpies cannot be chaiTicterizcd os taiy. Many 
of them even work rather hard making the various ortidcs men* 
tjoned above etc. Tlie characteristic thing about them h that they 
cailnol settle down lo a regular occupation with a fixed daily work¬ 
ing lime. 

As to hutiily life the members of a family hold closely together- 
Fspcdatly the woman feeb attached to her husband and her chiltlrcii- 
-\ gipsy woman lakes a pride in getting as many chitdreu as po^ible 
iiiid in pfoi:uring as much as possible for the maioirnance of the 
family. The men take the family responsibilities, far easier. They 
are cjften brutal to their women, but the majority of them seem to 
be much a.tt:ichrd to their children. Jealousy of tile cohabitant or 
conjugal partner fcetm to be common vviih them. Strange to say ii 
h our imprcsdnn that at least the women ore faithful 10 their con- 
jugat parmcT^ and aho to the cohabitant in tl legitimate connections, 
05 long Uicy last. Generally the men do not take thb point 
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K> senously ; it is not imoirtimoa for a maJc |iips\* lo chansc Jiis coha* 
bilaat several dmes, 

The fecimdity of gipsy families is here as Ui other eouncriQ 
father great, and it does no* seem to be decreasing. In this con- 
nccttdti it is unijnportant whether both conjugal partners or only 
one hclongs to the tribe. As it is not imusuaJ that one gipsy has 
had children by several different parmeis, it Is difficult to make 
up the fecundity- per marriage. .Accordingly we have here calculated 
ii per individueh The average fecundity per individual over 40 years 
of age is as follows: 

In gcncradon A: 7.3 
In generation B; 5.0 
In generation C: 5,0 
In generation D; 4.7 

The average fecundity per individual between 30 or ao vean of aet 
ia as folbivs : 

hi gcncrxiticm 17 i 2.0 
In generation Ivi 3,0 

The aggregate, average fccimtiity per individual over 40 years of 
age: 5.3, 

I Number of childless individuaJs counted in: 28.) 

WiUt regard 10 die general views of life of the gipaics. we 
shall refer to the life histories reported later. A feeling for nature 
and an ear for music seem lo be pervading emotional feaiurcit. The 
splendid names, with which ibcy provide their cliildren, often, but 
not always, the names of previous generations, give tw a glimpse 
of their extraordinary mentality'. 

In consequence of their life of vagalmmlage the selio«)}itig of 
the children leaves much to be deairvd. We hav-e in our material 
found a rather bige number of illiterates, although, with a few 
exceptions, all the children have aticmled no end of sehoob. In 
modem times the gipsies who svunder on the Dankli Islands xeiii to 
make a poini of it lhat the children fulfill as well as potsiblc 
ihcir obligation lo attend school. In winter tltey attend school rr* 
gularly in Copenhagen, and in suntmer they arc steadily sent to 
school at ail the villagia at which the famth makes a stay, be it only 
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for one or iwo days. The knowledge acquired by tius manner of at¬ 
tending school is no douJbt very problematic. The Jutlandish gipsies 
manage better, as they simply do not send ihctr children to school. 
Dr. Wad, chief td the Hospital for Mental Defectives at Vodskov, 
has shown us the great lundness to visit some Judandish gipsy fa¬ 
milies, and he says that he met with laigc flodis of children who bad 
got no school education whain'cr. 

The state in which the homes arc to be found, whether they be 
vraggons, allotment huts, or llats, varies a great deaL Some fppsy 
women distinguish themselves by a marked sense for cleanliness; 
they keep their homes clean and tidy. Others are terribly dirty. 
There seems to be a certam fondness for copper things, whirh arc 
kept bright and shining. The decoration ivith cushions and the like 
is marked by bright colouis. 

In the general the dross of the gipsies docs not differ from that of 
the native poor population, except that they have a fancy for bright 
colours (apple-green sweater with a bright blue shirt and the like.} 
Nearly ail the women wear ear-rings, and both men and women 
tifcar silver Imgcrrin^. The women often wear large amber necklaces. 

After die above remarks on the mode of hving of this group of 
people we shall proceed to examine the conditions which may justi¬ 
fy an investigation like the present, I e. an lnv>csdgatio(i of their 
social position. So far most of the descriptions have been concerned 
with private matters, which may, indeed, be of some interest, be¬ 
cause they differ so much from the habits of thinking and living 
of the rest of the population. But in themselves they arc no busines 
of others. But it is otherwise, if the life deserthed impedes the func¬ 
tions of State or municipality. In this connection there are patli- 
cnlaxly two domains to which we must give our anention. One is 
their dependence on the public funds, which is the original cause 
why thU was started; the other is their relation to the criminal 
la%v. 


Chapter VII 


THE DANISH GIPSIES 
OF MODERN TIMES. THEIR RELATION 
TO THE PUBLIC RELIEF ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION* CRIMINALITY 

The mode of living described in the preceding chapter invoh'e 
that most gipsies are to be found among the poorest individuals of 
society. It :ilao involves that they cannot gain athniitancc to enuje^ 
unions, because member^hTp of such unions is dependent on the prae- 
ddng of a definite trade. No wonder then that even a small dcctinc 
in their incoitK will at oiirc make them apply to the office for 
social relief. A concurrent cause of this fact is also their innate 
fondness for the goods easily act]uircd and tbeir lacking social am* 
bitions. From times of old they have been used to regard be^ing 
as a natural trade* and when row the public funds wiU pay diem 
money without ti being attended with any disagreeahle conse¬ 
quences to receive it, they do not see why they should make an ef¬ 
fort to avoid burdening them. In former days, when certain disad¬ 
vantages were attached to the receiving of poor-relief, most of them 
managed for themselves. But now that the conditions have changed, 
they behave quite differently. They have been very quick to acquire 
an understa ndin g of the social laws, so that they are able to take 
(he utmost advantage of them. Many of the gipnes are rather rude 
to the staff of the offices, when (hey appear wkh thdr claims^ 
and the cheats of which thdi forefatheis availed themselves to 
nick some of the products of the farms out of the peasants, have 
been modiTted by them so as to be applicable towards our soda! in¬ 
stitutions. But we must add. however, that there arc groat diffe¬ 
rence between the members of the tribe aUo in this Gdd, and that 


many of them Jive in so poor that t^ e cannot actudly 

woRiJer lit ttirir indination to tnte tvliatevcr op|xirT unity they' have 
of getting money. 

The mode of Uving of the gipsies involved that m suitiinej-^ whai 
they can wander about the country', many of ihejn manage practi- 
caily without any aid. And if they now md then do receive money 
it only amounEs lo small sums from the local borough for the trans¬ 
portation to the next town of thdr w'aggon and thdr implemcnu. But 
in winter, ^tfhen they have to remain stationary, and their only pos¬ 
sibility of earning money U a little trading, the average family is 
greatly dependent on public relief, li h a regularly recurring pheno¬ 
menon. when spring draws ncaft that the man appears in the office 
to itaJ; for a starting capital for bis swing-boais or the like. Some- 
limes it is given him, as it b mgued that he will then be able to 
nnanage for himself throughout the suinmer. Sometime he meei^ with 
a refusal; but often he is seen to get hh swing-boats started fcH- 
all that. To give an impression of the extent to wMch the gipsies 
burden die public funds, and also of their tclatioii to the offices 
for social relief* we shall In the following quote iwo characieriatic 
summaries of the co^ records of such families, ftiijnd among the 
archives of thr adminbiradon. Many others might he added^ and 
later we shah give an estimate of the number of persons that must 
be supposed lo act in a similar wav. 

Case record No. ¥ s 51 7^ reports of n man, now 39 years of 
age nf family No. L The sAimmarsp^ goes no further than January' 
i93fS. The fiiM tinu; the man requested aid through the public relief 
adminbiration of Copenhagen was in December [933. He was at 
that time -zo ycajiior age* anrh after having travelted about [he coun¬ 
try' will) his paientSt he had now just arrived in town. He received 
rimaiiig relief frenn Dee* 16, 1933 tili March (0. [934. after which 
lime he probably manggeil to cam a Uvclihood by* playing muaic. 
On April tl, 1954 he arpr^tcri bv llie police for having played 
in ihr eouri-Viirtb. 

In the summer of 7934 he w’cnt tuurini^ in Jtitlatid* Hr retained 
10 Copenhagen In October 1934, and again !se fried to make money 
by' hifl uni aw fid playing, for which reason he was antited twice, 
from Dee. 8, [934 til! Jan. 30* 1935 he received muniripnl aid. As 
cm Kebr* i. E935 ii appeaTed that he had nut let himself be seen for 
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control among those in search of work, as the office for social re¬ 
lief had ordered him to, aid in ready money was denied him, but aid 
in the form of dinner-tickets was offered him instead. However, he 
refii.-tcd to accept this kind of relief, and ^tn took to his unJaw- 
ful trade, which after 5 days resulted in amst. On Febr, 14, 1935 
he applied to the public relief administration for aid for the pur¬ 
chase of a dinner-jacket, urginit that he could obtain engagement as 
a '■saw-btade virtuoso.” M, howev'cr, the engagement w',ts not assured 
him, die request was refused. 

On Febr. aS, 1935 a single week's aid was granted him. After 
that he earned some money partly by a single performance tn a place 
of rntcftammrnt. which brought him in 25 Kr, partly by unlawful 
playing together with a brother of lik. From April a till April 15 
he again received some aid in money . It was then found out that he 
cohabited with an unmarried w oman. On May 20 aid was appropri¬ 
ated him for the purchase of a Howris attire, because he was to act in 
his fatlier’s circus. He now trax'dled about the coiiniry until Sep¬ 
tember 1935. 

From Sept. 30 till Oct. 14 he received running relief in Copen¬ 
hagen. He soon proved unwilling to follow' the direcriuns given 1dm 
by the office for social relief. He failed to be seen for control, tried 
to make money by unbwfui playing, threw away hi$ control-ticket, 
and likcw'ise threw away a new titket of reference to the tcnlral 
labour exchange. An offer nude him by the office for social relief 
of aid in kind was received tvith a flat refuiiaJ. On Oci, 26 the office 
for sorlal relEcf proposed that in future the only relief granted him 
should be that of indnor relief, and until the proposal wax accepted, 
some temporary rcUef was granted him. .After that he (Otttinued his 
unlawful playing, on account of which he was .tiresied 3 times 
within a fortnight. Further he advanred repeated requests to the 
office for aid for the purchase of various articles of trade and 
flowers; but the requests were not complied with. On his appli¬ 
cations in December 1935 he was exceedingly rude, a, o, he threa¬ 
tened one of the clerks with vidence. He dcrk-ired tliat he would not 
be seen for control, and thar he would only take work as a musician 
or an artiste. 

In February 1936 he again applied for relief, and he explained 
that he would still only' be employed as a musician, and that during 
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ihe past few months he had been begging. He even had the audacity 
to beg of the staff of the ofQcci In view of the stat^Mts given 
the resolution made prtv-iously of indoor relief was majut^cd. 

On Mav ao, 1935 his case bscen to have been provided with a 

remark that he had applied for public ^f at R. 

Not till November 1937 ^Itd he ^ain request relief in Copen- 
bagen. On applying he explained that b '936 ^® 
about 1000 Rr. by playing, and that he had besides been ^Umg 
nowers. Until May 1937 1 '*^ in a tml n^ M. and 

earned a livelihood by playing and selling flowera. On Oja. a, 1937 
he was mamed to an unmarried former house^maid, who m > 9=8-29 
had been m the hospital for mental defectives at Br^ninge and who 
in 1936 had received a eonditionaJ condemnation for dicft. He lud 
bten cohabiting ’^ith her during die past sumincr She had then 
had a month's employment as a kitchen-maid. 

The married couple arrived in Copenhagen on Oct- 31, 1937, 
pmbablv became—as H appeared during the treatmcni of Uic case by 
die office for social mlief—the borougli of A, had on Oct. 4, 1937 
Inferred die man to receive indoor relief in the local wori^ousc.. n 
the office fw social relief the couple did not give tlie Impression 
of being wiUini! workers. On Nov. 23 an mspcclor found them 
still in bed about t o'clock p, m. The wile was smoking a cigarette 
in bed, Tiieir home was dirty, the bcd-cloUies black '‘as cartb- 
\fter itrts'bg granted them some temporary' reUef, the office for so¬ 
cial relief on Nov. 24. 1937 proposed that the married couple should 

receive indoor relief in an asylum. 

The other case (F J 40 4«^/34) “ perhaps not quite so glanng, 
but it shows, as do all the gipsy cases, a series of related fea¬ 
tures. It rtports of a titan now 3S years of age of family No. V. 
Since his iHth year he had never been living for 3 yean together 
in the same district or borough. When in April t93ti the age of 
27, he came to Copenhagen, he was married and had 4 diiidrcii. 

Ftom Dec. 4. 1931 ^ Febr. 20, 1932 the famUy teccived out¬ 
door relief Imm the relief fund. On Febr, 19, 193a lytng-in rcKef 
was given in conformity with section 34 of the poor law. on account 
of the birth of a daughter. Fmm July 23 a weekly relief had to be 
granted, as the man. who used to cam a livelihood by selVmg brudto, 
had had no earnings whatever for the past 3 manlhr. The reasoit 
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w'os that a license had been denied him on account of 3 itne^ Jgr 
disorderly conduct in a public house, for having imlawfulty gone 
about s el li n g varioius gooi, and for having driven a motorcar in a 
very had condition respectively. The ndief was mnning untU Oct, 
14, after which date he was for some time able to make money by 
trading. But from OcL 3, 193a till Febr 10, 1933 he again received 
public relief. One of his sons was in hospital from Dec. t, 1932 
till April iSt t934. 

Again from Nov. 30^ 1933 till May 16, 1934 municipal aid was 
granted him, as there were still some difficultica with hb license, 
so that in December 1933 he was arrested by the police for unlaw-fuJ 
trading. On April 16, 1934 fjing*in relief w.ts given in conformity 
with section 331 of the law on public relief, on account of the birth 
uf the! 6Lh child. 

From May 16, 1934 ilie family travelled about with swing-boats, 
but in tltc autumn they' returned to town to receive aid again from 
Oct, 13. During the winter the aid was regulated according to tlie 
nian^ earnings, as from the autumn he had owned a muiorcar, por* 
chased at 265 Kr., which he used for the selling of fish. HU pro¬ 
fits amounted to al»ui 30 Kr. a week. In April 1935 90 Kr. were 
granted him for the payment of the motor tax. 

From April till July he lived by dealing in flih; but as his pro¬ 
fits went down rather much, he exchanged the motorcar for a bi¬ 
cycles on July 1, 1935, and at the same time he changed from fish 
to fancy articles, which he sold until Sept. 1. From Sept. 3 till 
Sept. t3 he earned 147 Kr, by doing some work for a contractor. 
This job camr to an end on account of lack of work, and municipal 
aid was granted him from Sept. 19. From Nov, t till Dec. 7 be again 
had a Job, by wliidt he earned a total of ^fki Kr. On Jan. 27, 1936 
the aid was suspended, because he got a job by the demolition of a 
hou.sc, which brought in about tooo Kr in the month of May and 
260 Kr. in June and July. With tw-o other contractors he earned a 
total of 250 Kr. during that summer. 

From August at till the middle of September 1930 he received 
relief. After tliat he was in work for 5 weeks at 60 Kr. per week. 
But he fame to hann during his work and was in hospital from Nov, 

till Nov, 44. From Nov. t8, 1936 till Jan, 28. 1937 he rercived 
a dniiy-pay of 2 Kr. from the lickncss fund, and 2t Kr, weekly from 
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ihe accidenis. imuraiicc. repotted cured^ and had one week’s 
work at 75 Kr., after which time he received unemployment pay. 
From July he has received a suppitmcmal aid for the payment of 
house-rail. he has succeeded in makinj; a Uttle money by 

“KJuRsea’' and by selling old ttewspapers. 

Besides, aid has been granted for the keeping of the two young, 
est children in a kindergarten, at first from OcL 4. tg'37 J^* 4f 

t93®- 

Thus ihc two cases reported here sliow us one man who cams a 
livelihood chiefly as an “artiste" or a musician, and another who 
lives mainlv by urading. Bur it also shows that the fomter sometimes 
arts as a pedlar and the latter as a fair-traveller. It should be 
added that so much workman’s xvork as is performed by the huter 
of these two b met with but rarely in the annals of these people- 
ft is a little difficult to ascertain the exact number of families 
that are in ihb manner depend mi on public relief, Partly some 
families of gipsy descent may very well have escaped our attm- 
tion, and partly the number varies a great deal, because every year 
new families arc added, and old fam'ilies pass out, dthcr on account 
of or mi account of transilion to old age pension. Another 

difficulty appears by the fact that our maieriaJ b derived chiefly 
from the public relief administraiion of Copenhagen, and that con¬ 
sequently the cases in which we know of relief administered in the 
provincial dbtritte arc hut few. Accordingly it will be necesary to 
dix-idc the families into those whose relation to the mumcipality 
b known for certain to correspond to the above rerftarki I group A), 
those who, to judge by thdr conduct of life, must be supposed to 
do 150 I group B), those who live in the same way, but manage for 
theitbielves (group C). and fimiBy those who in thdr rektion to the 
municipality correspond 10 the genera) popululion (group DK This 
means that a person may very svdl be regarded as bdonging to one 
of the two latter groups*, even if during a single p<»nod of distres, 
f, i. unemployment or the like, he has received a small amount in aid. 

Beades, thb arrangement into groups makes it possible for sis 
to find out, how many famUy memben there are who liv-c in the 
manner described in the prereding. Their number b found by adding 
together group .A to C. 

Our L^culaiion comprises families i Ui Vlll, of which ive know 
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with cwuuiiy iHai no imponani branches on have escaped our at¬ 
tention, especially no social branches. We have projected tn a few 
retcntlv deceased, social persons. 


Grcup A. 

GfquP B. 

\ Cfioup C, 

[ 1 

1 Grnuji D. 

A-hfl+C. 

Tarn! dumber. 

100 

to 

41 

1 

”5 

1^7 ^ 
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TTie figures state ihc number of units reed^ing retief (families or 
single persons.) 

We shall not venturt on a judgement of the total sum that these 
fam^es cost the various mutiitipalides cvety- year, as by the nature 
o the ease ^uch a judgcmrjit %vou\d l>e vcr>^ uncertain, h h aot 
so large as the sum spent on a atniJar number of ordinary per- 
m^cntly uncTnpIo>'cd families. But on the other hand we mav taJee 
it for gifted ^at when a member of the gipsy families has taken to 
the mode of living described in Hit preceding, he will go on with 
11 unui hid death, and thus he will continue to burden the public 
funds. In the cim of the ordinary, settled worker tlitre will al- 
wajTi he a certain hope that Jie will manage to get employed again. 
even if he ha* been uticinpjoyed for year^. 

In this cormcetion we must admir. however, that we lack a ma¬ 
terial for comparison by which to illustrate the bearing of the gip¬ 
sies on the public funds. On account of their peculiar mode of 
iving, tlieir strange names, and tlieir charactcristtc appearance die 
gi|W» are very coaspicucms. The ordinary applicant for niihtic 
relief a much more grey and inconspicuous, ft would be interesting 
to make a genealogical investigation of a number of pereons who 
have for years reedved rather large omoants in public relief. It 
wcins to us just poaabtf that such investigations might bring mn 
toformaiion that would absolutely throw into the shade the rcbiion 
of the gipsies to the public relief administradon. 

Xmerthelcs*, the gipsies are expemive to the Danish commtmiiy, 
and we mim admit that they present a problem the solution of wluch 
must be on the minds of comcientious munidpal offir^ra. 

The other point on which the intercstR of the gipsieg and those 
of the community nm (ogcihcr, is in their refaUtm to Jaws and pro- 
visions. 
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Lft it be said at once that die Danish gipsies do not confirm 
the expcticaces of foreign countries with regard to the excessive 
criminality of this people. Indeed, a very lai^ge number of them 
have been in touch with the police; but there ts not a angle severe 
crime among their acts. 

The most frequent reasons why the police taJtcs action against 
these people are their ringing and playing in tite court-yards, un¬ 
lawful trading, vagabonding, and begging, all minor offences, which 
have connection with their particular habits of life, and which can¬ 
not in our opinion be regarded as real ariimsH 

A few members of these families have been guilty of frequent 
fights and occasional, not very severe acia of violence against de¬ 
puty landlords, social inspectors, and rimibr jicrsona, whom they 
have turned out of their homes. But they have never committed high 
crimes of violence, let alone murder or homicide. 

There are a few cases of offences against moralityv such as 
pimping, procuring, and impurity. Only In o cases we can talk of 
real prostitution. 

The rest of the offences are sudi as have been committed for 
the purpose of gain. They arc all mere trifles: petty thefts, pe¬ 
culation, receiving, and fraud. 

In going over the five-year regisicrs of “Danish Police Intel* 
ligenre" from 1903 til) 1940 in March of members of the gipsy fami- 
lio known to us, wc have found j 00 names. Probably there arc some 
more, as a few may have acaped our attention, and a few arc un¬ 
known to us. But In our opinion only a ^all number is Incking. In 
tliis statement we have left out of account persons married into 
gipsy families, they having no gipsy blood In their veins, 

37 were cither wanted on account of facts that had nothing to do 
witii offence [ payment of alimony, and the like) or were guilty of 
offences so small that they were not reported to the cential regi¬ 
sters of the police. The remaining 63 persons had been brought to 
trial for 69 offences, some, however, repeatedly for the same offcncc- 

33 of these had only been charged with one or more petty of¬ 
fences, such as begging, vagabondage, minor acts of violence, drunk¬ 
enness, offence against the law of compulsory military service, un¬ 
lawful trading, and the like. 

3 cases dealt with the keeping of whistling-shops. 
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Id 9 cases there were oflences against the provisions oi morality 
(prostitution, pimping, procuring, transmission of venereal diseases, 
aectisatkm of impuitty)* 31 were charged with theft or peculatioo, 
3 with receiving, and 2 with fraud. Some cases were concluded with' 
out an action having been brought in. Among those who were char* 
ged with more serious crimes there were also some who had been 
beggitig as welL 

Judg^g from these facts it must be admitted that the gipries pre¬ 
sent no danger worth mcDtioning to public securit)', and that they 
are of interest socially chiefly on account of their rdadon to the 
public relief administration. 

In the preceding we have in tlie main gone over the social con¬ 
ditions of the Danish gipines, such as they appear from written and 
printed sources. Now there remains the biological estimate of them 
and a discussion of the social prognosis of the families. To this 
end wc need two tsaminaiions. first a test of their racial composi¬ 
tion, together with as thorough an account as possible of the indi- 
vidua] conditions and the conditions nf heredity of the persons mar¬ 
ried into the gipsy families, and secondly a psychiatric estimate 
of the largest posrible number of the members of these families. 

In chapter VIIT wc shall try to solvt the former probkni, and 
in chapter IX we shall on the basis of pedigrees of the families 
cry to elucidate the latter question. Finally, In the last chapter we 
shall give a general idea of the conclusions that we find it justifiable 
to draw from the investigation as a whole, 


ClfAPTER VIII 

THE DANISH GIPSIES OF 
MODERN TIMES. 

RACIAL COMPOSITION. NUMBER. 

THE PERSONS MARRIED INTO 
GIPSY FAMILIES 

If wc suppOM that the first immigriuiU talo Deiunark, those who 
in the pedigrees of the next chapter arc characteriied as the A^e- 
ncration, were genuine gip»es, we may without dilTiculty by Ritter's 
tabic calculate the racial distributioR of the following generations. 
As mcnticincd in chapter VI this supposition may net he correct in 
all cases, but as so to speak all members of the second generatton 
show intcTmarnngc between children of Uie A-genemtion, we are 
of opinion that more than 3/4 of the forefathers of the third ge¬ 
neration are gipies. 

The dutribution is then as follows in the dlifereat g«ierations: 
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The calculation has been made for the following families: i to 

vni. 

The table si lows that in our days there arc but few peisoru who 
by the criteria mentioned irt the preoeding may he charactcii 7 .ed aa 
























pure giptiiS) that roughly speaking we have to do with a popu- 
Sation of mixed gip®c*, which is about to Ik losr in the proper native 
population. 

It Li diflicuU to make up the total number of these people in 
Denmark, as we do not Itnow all of them. We esdmate it to be 700 
to 800. of which about 60a atr known. In Germany, as will be re¬ 
membered, there ore found 30,000 to 40,000 mixed gipsies and a few 
ihou-iund pure gipsies. If we reckon the total number of these two 
categories at 40,000 and the total population of Germany at 
8o,ooo.ooo, wc shall find the ratio to be i to ^ooo. If we estimate 
the population of Denmark to l>c 3,800,000, and if the frequency of 
gipsies in this country were proportionally the same as in Germany, 
w6 should here have iqoo gipsies, which is, howei'cr, well over double 
the number of thtKC actually found. Our gipsy problem is in other 
words percentally half as great as that of Gcmiany, Bcsid<s there 
is the difference tliai whereas Germany has both pure ami mixed 
gipsits, we have only the latter category. Howei er, we should not by 
such a proportional calculation l)c tempted to overlook the absolute 
figures. Even though our gipsy per wnl is not quite small in com¬ 
parison with that of CennanVi it does of course make a great dif¬ 
ference whether you have to do with Soo at most or 40,000 more or 
less asocial individuals. 

In the course of time a great uuuibcr of marriages into the na¬ 
tive population have taken place, by the way in a few cases within 
the youngot generation it has been done on purpose in order to ob¬ 
literate the dlitinction between them and the native popuJadon. 
The great importance of the qualities, of those whom the gipsies mar¬ 
ry for the social prognosis of such families appears from Ritter’s 
results, 

yVe luve made a statement of all maniagw and tUcgiiimatc con¬ 
nections b the not resident branches of families 1 to VIIf from the 
immigration till our day's, b the cases In which the name and birth¬ 
place of the partner is known to us. There are altogether 205 cases, 
S^e.Ki we Jiave examined each of those married into the fanulies to see 
whether he was himsdf a giptiy', and if not, whether it was po^hle 
to say anything for certain witli regard to his own social conditions 
or psvcliiatric state, And further wc have examined who his parents 
were. The examinations have resulted in the following information: 
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both partners wert gipsies. 

ihc partner was a vagabond or a decided psycho¬ 
paths 

v(€ must characterize the partner as menially or 
socially deficient^ without belonging to the above 
categor)-, however* 

The partner was ph^rsacally defective (f, L from 
tuberculosis of die lungs or lupus in the face)* 
the partners were wandering circus people, 
the partner was a gid who cohabited with the gipsy 
without being married with him* And girls who 
cohabit wiUi gipsies always come Cram the lowest 
classes of society. 

the qualities of the partner are unknown to us. 
the partner b nonna]* 


In other words ab. »4 of them have mamed other gipsies; 
in ab. Yi of the partners it is possbk to demonstrate some ab¬ 
normality or oihcr, and oidy ab. Yt can be regarded as socially anti 
mentally rather normal person.^ (the unknown arc included in this 
group, as our lacking knowledge of them b most frequently due to 
the fact that the persons in question present nothing of particular 
interest*) 

Informailon on the parents b oblaincd in the case of 173 part¬ 
ners. This means that U lias only been poGsihlc to procure such 
information in the ease of a/3 of the non-gipsies mamed into gipsy 
families, because information on birthplace is cither lacking in the 
other cases, or proves to have been misstated. There is, however, 
no doubt that the remaining group is representative in every re¬ 
spect. Thus parents both of the normal and of the abnormal indi¬ 
viduals arc represented in an almost equal number, mid the group 
docs not either in any other way differ from the one that must here 
be left out. We find the fotlowing as to the sociaJ conditions of 
the parents: 


Small-holders, or lodgers Uvii^ %vith the peasants: 18 
Labourers or uiiskiHcd workers; 35 * 

Journcynim; 30 * 
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petty traders, a. 

People of a liigiter socJaJ standing; 16, 

The mother unmarried, belonging to the working dass: ta. 

The total number of neident people: 103. 

Pedlais: B, 

Circus people: 4. 

The total number of not readent people: ts. 

Only a single not resident family has been found to have seve¬ 
ral members married into the gipsy families. The other families are 
scattered all over the country and do not seem to have any connec¬ 
tion with each other. Accordingly It cannot be a population of \%- 
gabonds or prolciatiam, which might be imagined to add to the gip¬ 
sies hereditary qualities analogous with their own. Yet the majority 
of those married into gipsy families have that in comtnoti diat they 
come from the poorest and culturally most primitive dassea in the 
towns as well as in the country; but wc could not oepert that to be 
otherwise. 

tn other words the following may be said of tlu: conjugal con¬ 
nections of tlic gipsies; 

Tlicre are about cases of intemiamage betsveen gi^Ksics and 
non-gipsies. 

The majority of the non-gipsia married into gipsy families arc 
socially or men tally dendent persons; but: 

They do not proceed from any special naiive dass of vagithonds or 
proletarians, but from families that comport themsdvci like the 
majority of the poorest elements of the population. 

It fuUawfl from this that although the hereditary qualities of 
those married into the gipsy families may not be the very best, 
they are at any rate of a nature to make the gipsy families more 
and more atablc In the course of time; and this again results in a 
more and more ordinary respectable mode of liring. at first in very' 
poor circumstances; but gradually they get to live like ilic average 
of the Danish nation. Besides we must not forget that the more se¬ 
date a family member is, the greater is his chance of getting a re- 
spectahle conjugal partner, CtTnscqucnlly the quality of those mar¬ 
ried into the gipsy' families will grow better, gradually as the 
iJc%'clopirtmt ach^iiJiccs.L 
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It is diffictih to say how long it wiU take bcTort: a compietie 
socializadoQ of the fasiihcs will be accomplished, because of the 
frcquenl matriages with relatives. Bm if we reckon that sodali- 
zation takes about 4 gcncratioDs, the process will last yet 50 to too 
yean in the case of the familiei of our pre^Kaitt. 


Chapter IX 


THE DANISH GIPSIES 
OF MODERN TIMES. PEDIGREES. 

accounts of individual persons 

In the following we shall give partly a survey of each single 
family as far as we have succeeded in tracing it up, and partly a 
characterization of a number of individtiai persons. This character¬ 
ization founds in the first Instance on impressions gathered by one 
of US during numerous visits to the Jtomes, and in the next place on a 
number of statemcnis found in the documents of the petsorw in que¬ 
stion. We have particularly valuable information In the coses in 
which interferaice from the side of the Cliiid-Wclfarc Committee has 
been in quest Ion. Besides, the school director of Copenhagen has very' 
kindly idlowetl us to apply to fiie municipal schools of Copenhagen 
with inquiries about the children who have been educated in thes; 
schools, and the respective scltool inspectors and teachers have most 
willingly imparted to us their views, of the pupik. On applying to all 
mentai iiospitaLi in this country with inquiries about the patienli, 
we received the answ-cr that, apart from a single fceWc-mlnded wo¬ 
man and one man arlmittcd under a diagnosis of dementia paralytica, 
no gipsy was ever admitted to any one of these Jiospitals. In other 
words admittance on account of morn serious psychosts or with a 
view to mental observation has not occurred. Finally Dr. Wad, chid 
of the Hospital for Mental Defectives at Vodskov, and Mr. Hede- 
gaard. inspector in the some place, have made for us a number ol 
visits to various gtpy families in North Jutland. 

The visits to the families have only been practicable under va¬ 
rious pretexts, mainly on account of the jsuspldoumess of these 
people. Consoqueiitly the exploration of the mentality of each single 
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indivictuai onJy b«n possible lo a very Iimired extent, Determi- 
nations of mcetligcncc quotient and the like have only been made on 
sdiod children. Neverthclesa we art of opinion that the pcreonal 
acquaintance we have acquired with a number of gtpsicB, together 
with the above-mentioned sources of information ^ve us a sufficient 
h^s for a reliable impression of the peculiar mcnialicy of this group 
within the population^ and it seems to us very unlikely that we should 
be able through a more thorough observation to add any .-^^li al 
features to the ^aure. 


FAMILY I 


Cen. Is by Miskow^ the mvcstigj^ior of gipsies, described 
<13 a small atoop-shoulderedf bot^icmlcd bk of a maa, ^'ho travelled 
about m North Jutland as a grinder. He was mtich given io driuk^ 
and when drunk he bullied his wife anti lils children. 

His wife was a very plain-featured^ typical old gips)' woman. 
She was of weak Intdlectr fond of finccy, but exceedingly good- 
natured. After the death of her busband she lived itt a small town in 
Nortli Jutland, chiefly by poor relief* 

They had 4 childreit: No. 1 was a gardener and seems to have 
managed without public relief until Jiis death. No. aba shoemaker 
suffering from general paresis. No. 3 was mamed and resident. 
No^ 4 lives In a typical gipsy mauueri. to exterior tlicy are very 
dark, typical gipsies* On the appearance of the above description 
of the pamitfi the gardener urged vdiemenL and hot-tempered ob¬ 
jections to it; Miskow' ev^en fear^ corpond molffitation. Nothitig 
happened, however^ excqjt that he had to gK'c a kind of denial in 
c^cr to appease him. 

C^?n. C\2. Hdd a large, tveli-knowii circus until it failed. In 
Dansk Foiktmndesamlini (the cdleclion of Danish folklore) there 
U found an cscrcbe-bcKiiE containing the memoii^ of the circus ma- 
nager^ given to the collection by Mbtow, In these memoirs he tdb 
3 L Oh as follows: was bom on travel I had many sibUngSi but 

ihc}' have nearly fdl of them died. Particularly I remember my bro* 
ihcr (gen. C*t*), who was always in high spirits, and had a faculty 
for pushing on in the world without ever letting himself be taken 
aback. Once Ui distress for money he made a great performance on 
a fair-day with a goat, which he exhibited in a ^all tent as a very' 
strange animal from the desert, calling it a ga^ellrH. HU dbeonrpe 
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was Uufjhlcr^rortipclling,—^My falber taught me tJic trade of grindmg, 
a [ittlc music, aiid acrobatics, which I had to perfotm together with 
my siblmgs.'^ 

Next there fHallowa a rather long lyrical description of how he 
met his future wife, and how after their tnurriage they began with 
a giinJitig cart and a toffee-pot Besides, on their way about they 
gave various pcrfonnanccs, sometintes in the inns, and sonjctimes in 
cow’-houscs, where the audience sat on boards laid across some har- 
rcls. But after the birth of their first child the othcis followed 
tn rapid succession, so that they had to make a purchase of a cara¬ 
van waggon and a horse. They got altogether la children. “Iti most 
eases the birth of a child means increased c-spenses, but not so with 
us; on the contrary each new cluld born to us brought an increafic in 
our income.” 

When the)' could afford it, they bought a circus tent, in which 
all the membere of the family acted as artustes. The rircii* grew 
in die course of years, and by the end of the nineties the family 
had a tent that would take about 500 spectators. They bought a 
small estate for winicr-rtsidcncc, wlierc the daughters were instructed 
by foreign riding-mastenr. “But m soon as spring drew near, we 
longed for greater activity and variety, and the great world attracted 
UE.” 

One winter day in 1941 we pay tiicir home a visit. The family 
owns a small house in ihc country, which prove* to be neat and tidy, 
without any pardcular feature apart from the pictures on the walls, 
mainly representing circus artiste in various attitudes. The ma¬ 
nager is a small stocky pyknic, dart-eyed, white-haired, aged about 
fio. He IS hospiuble and stralgbtforwJird. a grand old man, gifted 
and talking a cultured language, confident, cheerful, and outspoken. 

He declares himself a gipsy, and points out that tins race has 
nothing to do with “Poiato-Germaiu!” (KartoffeltvskereJ and "nSght- 
mcn." He mcniLnns their language called Rommany, which he claims 
10 command 10 perfection, whereas his children know- nothing of thb 
languages He maintains that originally the language was talked by 
ail gipsies in Hnbtein, Scandinavia, and Rmda, only with different 
accents. 

He looks with sadness at the “decadence ol the tribe,” the mar¬ 
riages of its mcjubers into the race of vagrants, which has nothing 
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sponii to thfl iinpression we gel when wc acc her in licr Botli year of 
age living in a neat liillc Hal in a home for old age peayoners. 
A small grizzled, but otiierwUe still black-haircd, woman, a typical 
gipsy lo loot at, plainly loviU:^ us to come in. She wears long 
car-drops aivd a large aniber-necldace. Everything is perfectly cltan 
and tidy, and when wc talk about washing, she denionstraics that 
she b dean even to her chemise, Apparcnily our sisit cheers her con- 
sidcrahl)', and unlike her tribal kinsmen she spcelts fredy. She is 
not lenient in her mcniioo of our *■ common acquaintance.” She tells 
iia with a certain pride ilmt she never lies, and. indeed, her “db- 
advantageous” utterances are, as far as they may be controlled, 
quite correct, at least until she gets to the mention of her own chil¬ 
dren, of whom she only says that they are dever and goot 4 po“'' 
but honest. She lias bom 15 c:hildren, 6 of whom arc still alive. 
Of her deceased husband she speaks in very' high terms, but the 
large photo on the wall does not give m the impresdon of an ab¬ 
solutely congenial man. 

She b very witty and prompt in reply, no doubt she is a per¬ 
son of brains, like her brother, the circiM manager, with whom she 
has on the whole several reaturcs in common. She speaks Danish and 
German with equal facility, but preiers to speak a mixture of both. 
Of the gipsy language she know*! only some detached words. Her 
speech is spked wiih small oaths, which, however, only have a charm¬ 
ing effca. She seems In iicr days of power to have possessed great 
authority and pcrsooality. She loves nature and the travelling life 
she used to live, missing botlt terribly, Sul wlicncver the yearning 
lo travel about bci-omtt too gre.it, she takes a ride 00 her bicyde. 

She points out to us the solidarity that previnusly existed among 
the various families, but rncnilomi. with sadness that it exists no longer, 
now that ilie gipsies marry “private mdividuab.” 

In spite of her distinctly critical view of life, which even makes 
her call her ancestors a lot of thieves, she sceim to identify her^f 
with her triliCT saying with some emotion, I feel that you like us, - 
Tlicic b nothing scheming ahont her, and she gives the impresion 
of being charaetEinlngieally unchallctigcahle. 

(Ten. C.5. This woman got married with a small-holder in the 
village in wiiich she lived. He was of German degeent and suffered 


froni a vfif)’ dUftguring lupus x'ulgaris of the face (lacliing uusei 
lips, etc.) After hij death b tgoB she tveni lo Eve near a huge 
bag In tlie same parish. She had numerous admirers who dug ihcm- 
sclvea csve-dwollings in the surrounding hills In order to he near her. 
The widow seems to have been a severe rival to her only daughter, 
whose tnairiage engagtiutnt was broken off. Later she stayed lo a 
caravan waggon in another part of N*orth Jutliind, Now she lives by 
old age pension. Her two sons arc honest, but mther brainless field* 
lahoureis with many d«Idi<n. It U told about one of Uicm that 
sometimes for appearance' sahe he reads a paper. But he who ob* 
sen'cs him more closely will soon discover that as often ns not he 
turiu the paper upside down* 

Gen. C.p. Has been knocking about the country, partly as an 
artiste wiiii a erreus, partly as a pedlar and a grinder. Lives per¬ 
manently in a wa^on. Ha.s received a great deal of ptihJic aid from 
Once lie u'as charged with begging but was remanded with 
a caution t he has never been aciiialJy punished. Seems to he very 
difficull and vehement. Thus he once got notice lo quit Im Itxl- 
gings Ijccflusc he Imd assaulted the deputy landlord, .Another time he 
let one of his sons throw' a social inspector out of the waggon. .At 
a certain time the family was rhuracterkrd as an abject rabble. 


Gen. 3 “ns of whom No. i has lived his whole life 

as -a musirian (vinlin. the blade of a saw, etc.) and an acrobat 
[rope-walker), partly on his own account, partly in :i drciis. For 
some time he performed together with another gipsy in one of the 
great pi acts of emcrtainment in Copenhagen. He has received a 
great deal of public aid. H.is Iwcn summoned several times by the 
police for playing in the court-yards. 

No. 2 lias likewise lived his whole lift ais an artiste ;uid a 
iiiieucian. never having had regular work. He has received a greai 
deal of public aid from v.iricius districts of the country. He gene¬ 
rally carries it so far that a prospect of indoor relief is held out 
to him, whereupom he moves to another district or liuruugh. Hr 
begs even in the office for social relief, and has also gone the length 
of threatening the staff with violence. He is not a willing worker. 
.An inspector once found him and his wife still in bed at i o'clock 
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10 do with gipsicsL Litt ^io many other gtpsits he divides the Inmian 
race into two cat^ories,, nanicly ^travdleis"' and “priv-air indivi¬ 
duals,” To be a “private individnai^' i$ m reality the sm^t ^ to 
he a non-gipsy. 

He emphadzes the solidarity generally prev^ailing among iJie 
member of the family^ “id the fact that they are always ready to 
spare to others, stripping themselves to the skin if ncci^saxy^ 

He has \2 children* of whom he utters nothing but words of 
praise, which is a typical gipsy' feature, and at least in the case 
of these children contrary to facts. Like most gipsies he uttm spon¬ 
taneously the following remark: ^Thank God none of my children 
have ever been in conflict with law/^ TItc gipides always seem to 
have an idea that we are out in search of something or other in 
respect j consequently we cannot expect to get a but fairly sober 
characterization of tfie children» neither from this man nor from any 
other gips)'. 

His knowledge of other members of the family seems rather pe¬ 
ripheral ; at any rate he does not want to speak of them^ partly per¬ 
haps because they have noi attained bis sodal standing, and partly 
becauTt of the unwritien law that no glp^y renders up any otic of his 
own tribe. 

But we have a plemanc conversation about im owo knock-about 
life. He b a pa^omte lover of nature^ and ev-cjy summer he and 
**his miffiiii,” in -qijic of theU' 8o years of age, set cRjt with tent 
and fishing-rod to settle somewhere near the Gudenaa, 

During the hour of our visit we become excellwii friends^ and 
with die, M U seems to us, typical gipsy eoniiality—niind if we 
have sutceeded in making them confide in iis-^hc says on our leave, 
^Come and stay with us a few days next summer and {et us go out 
fishing together/^ We part with a promise of meeting again soon in 
Copenhagen» and further he promises to send a letter with detailed 
information on certain family relations; but none of these promises 
have been fulfilled^ 

W'c know nothing certain to ihc dbercdil of this man^ and as 
far mir knowledge of him gocs^ he has never been in conflict with 
law. 

Of his wife we get no impre^don during our visit, except that 
die must have been a beauty in her youth. She k an unuskially f^idy 
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old lady, but she scans to be soitic^vbat arteriosclerotic, and is tughly 
displeased «vith this uninvited caller^ 

The married couple has 13 children ; 3 sons and 9 dauglueis. 

i) A daughter, svhom we find at home, has just returned from 
abroad, ’tvhert she and her hmband have a drctis. She is said to be 
a skilled equestrian. She is a disdna gipsy type with black, frizzled 
(uxiTt large, dark eyes^ and a yellowish buc^ She is kindly, rather 
qviiet, and talks to her father w'ith all signs of respect. Seems to be 
of average in idled. 

We also find a son at home. He is quite fair, not in the least 
like a gip(^\ Hii physiognomy h mar ted shghtly by misuse of aJ- 
cohol, but otherwise he is a rather good-looking fdlow of the athle¬ 
tic type. His father describes him as an artiste of high mark. But 
the fact is that he has not been pcrformijig for several years, but 
goes about selling brushes, an occupation that forms a glaring con^ 
trasi to Ids Impoang extcrior« By official he is characterhied as a 
bad fellow^ a rascal at home, an impostor, and a hotel deedva-. 
Neverthdess he is the favourite of hi 3 parents, w'ho regard him as 
a light, and alw^ays find excuses for his doings and sayings. 

3) A son who lived for some years us an artiste (somersaulL^ on 
horseback.) In connection with a theft he was placed in hospital 
for mental observation and w^as found to be slightly feeble'inindcd. 
He is able to read but has difficulty in writing, has got no educa* 
tion except that of his parents. During a sulisequcni stay in hcapStal 
the fallowing dtagnods was made: Inferioritas [ntctlcctualiSi Liie$ 
ccrcbrofpinalk. Obs. for dementia paralytica. 

4) A son who owns a portahle cinema. Is said to have very aristo¬ 
cratic feature but rather obsequious manners. He cannot be <aid 
never lo have been in conflict with bw, at any rate he may without 
cxaggcialion be called a bad payer.—One daughter is married with 
an inipcA'crishcd count# Tlie other daughters arc artistes. 

C?en. She and her husband travelled about ail their life 
with su'ing-lwats* even after they had begun to receive dd age pen¬ 
sion. After the death of her husband she moved to Copenhagen^ 
w here she lived till her 75ih year of age io a caravan waggon of 
her own. She has applied for extra relief several times, and is 
stated to be rather mUcrabk. This does nut in the Ic:^ corre- 
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p. m.; the woman was smaldng cigarcltca, the beij-clothes wo? 
“black as eartlL’' He refuses to receive aid in kind, throws away 
hLs control ticket, etc,—Hb wife once received a conditional con* 
demnation for thefts Within that same year she was changed with 
having earned a livelihood b)’ prosit tution. 

Son No, 3, also a musician and an artbte, b a pedlar bedde;. 
Lives most often in a caravan waggon. Receives a great deal of pub¬ 
lic aid. Refuses to lake work as a nie^cngcr, “artistes arc not 
errand-boya.” Arrested lots of tiniGs for playing in the court-yards, 

Gen, i).». She has been married 3 times with pedlars and grind¬ 
ers, who were not of gipy descent. She has bom 16 children, but 
9 died in infancy and 4 a( Lhe age of 14 or (5 by dfcnvnuig. She 
has always Jived in very poor circumstances, partly imstliing about 
in a waggon, partly staying in the poorest quartens of Copenhagen, 
Both her hearing and her I'islon arc greatly impaired- 

By municipal officers she is described as an “inferior prole- 
tarian woman, inunoral, obsequious, and lying,” but by people who 
know her well as extremely helpful and generous, always in liigh 
spirits. A vldblc outcome of ibis bttcr view is the fact that once 
when sire married one of her cohabitants, a subscription was raised 
among the inhabitants of the house in which she lived for the 
purchase of a present of la cup and saucers. Apparently, where 
the authorities or buslnes connections are concerned she attempts 
to get full benefit of all her transactions, whereas to her friends 
she b extremely helpful and fully reliable. Thus f, i. she paid 
back every penny of a sum of money that she had once borrowed 
of a sick nuTSc frequently visiting at her home; and she even 
prcfented her with a few chicheus from her aJlotmenl- Her home b 
bright and ctean, in spite of the fact that at a certain time there 
lived ) j persons in one room and a kitchen. When she rejoices at 
Eometbing or other, her enthusiasm knows no bounds. But great was 
on the other hand her disappointmtni, when a chance of getting a 
flat coosbiing of a rooms with a washing cellar faJtcd, However, 
she coDsokd herself with the following words: “Well, never mind, 
for here Jensen and I found happiness, Jensen left off drinking, 
and 1 learned to get out of die habit of scolding." She was in- 
loieranl of drunkenness. When later the family acquired a larger 
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Hat, her ddigtit svas beyond description. It was particularly aniuar 
ing to £« the delight she took, in nature and In animats; she was 
often seen to walk about with a oock on her shoulder. 

She would eometimes be seen to weep over her sons, bccaiisc she 
found in them the same restlessness as in herself, this craving for 
the travelling life. Not till .she was grown-up did she leam to read 
and write. 

4 visit to her homf. The married couple occupies a flat can- 
risring of a rooms in a poor (quarter of Copenhagen. By this lime she 
is about 6o yean, of age. Everything is bright and dean. The oedy 
charactcriiuic thing about the Hat is here as with most other gipides 
the large number of pictures representing artistes. 

She hcredf is clean and tidy, but looks nevertheless like a savage. 
Her frizzled hair stands wildly round htr head, she has broad 
cheekbones, a yellowish hue, small and dark eyes. She is very* stout. 
Speaks in a loud monotonous voice on account of her pronounced 
deafnes, and her vision is impaired; yet, as she is very lively and 
talkative, we sn ccecd in carrying ot) a kind of conv'ersa tiotl ■ She 
speaks at great length of her children and grandchildren, and b 
supremely delighted at the bright sides, but on the other hand she 
docs not conceal the fact that »mc of them have miscarried, how-- 
tver, without mentioning the mote serious affairs. In point of school- 
Icamlng she givts the impression of being rather ignonmt, and she 
has hardly any high intelligence quoiieni cither. To us she b cheer¬ 
ful and kindly, not obsequious, yet we do not doubt that if it is 
convenient for her she wBl display powers of dissimulation- She b 
an interesting person to talk with, and we feel a warm heart beating 
behind her shotking appearance. 

ft is a curious fact Unit she U characterized as immoral, ob¬ 
sequious. and lying by one class of people, and by another M indu¬ 
strious, tidy, helpful, easy of enthusiasm, in possession of a marked 
family feeling, and a feding for nature. But botlt descriptions seem 
to be coiTcct, however, i.*clng in full accordance with the S^psy 
cJxiiractcf. 

Her husbands were all f»f them more or less psychopathic indivi- 
duab. One was given to drink, as mcniiDncd above. Her present 
husband is a former pedlar and owntrt of swing-boat#, who spent 
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most of his childhood hi various rcf{)nniitorie& Now sulfering from 
a luetic aoititis, 

Ccn, T'Ar eldett fon. A visit to his hotnt, which ynr a 

to ho vcrji* poor. It has but few chests of drawers ia it and is over¬ 
crowded with chddrm. The man is in prison for the present. His 
wife mohes a rather brahdess impression, ^ very nervous, but easy 
to get into touch iviih. She states that she is a <knghtcr of a feedw 
of cattle. Neither she nor her relations belong to the “travellers.” She 
hcnclf will by no means live In a waggon, so accordingly she has 
very litde inicrcctuse with the relatives of her husband, it offends 
her that their children are not sent to school. Her own rliildren arc 
much better educated, and she hopes that they will become residciit. 

She has, however, some connection with one of her husband's 
sistaa, and one of her sons is much taken up with thb aunt and 
wants to go travelling with her. 

In her opinion all her 9 childros are healthy and normaL Those 
present make the impresdon of being exactly lie other large flocks 
of children in the homes of itncmployed people. 

Thf school. No. 1 U about to be conFimjcd She h said to be of 
normal parts, a clever and good giri. 

No. 2 bad to remain in the second form for 3 ycar^ and has 
difficulty in keeping up with the other pupils in school. He h a bad 
tmanL 

No. 3 was for some years regarded as a character, eccentric 
both of dress and conduct, mailc a somewhat subdued impression. 
But now dial he has begun to see more of the aunt mentioned above, 
he has become much more free and easy in his conduct. He b hardly 
paniculiirly gifted. 

i\n intdligctice examination of No. a gives an I.Q. of 3i_ 

a lively, very talkattvc boy without sclr-controL 

No. 4 has an I.Q, of 80. He has a alight defect ol speech. Both 
bo)s must be characterised as backward chddien, 

TAc youngrii son. A visit to hU catatian tutiggon. The waggon 
u in a very bad condition, lacking a. o. its hind wheels. The man 
is nut in, but ] find in the waggon his wife and mt« pf his chil¬ 
dren. His wife glvea the impressioo of being naturally gifted. She 
States that Stic docs not belong lo the “travellers” bm to the race 
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of peasants. As to ihfi conditions of the family site expresses herself 
with some rescn'atioashe imintaios that they do not receive public 
aid, and that her husband is able to support them. This winter has 
been bad, however, but now thq' will soon Ire on the move again. 

None of the children have gone to school (5 out of 8 arc of 
compuliiory school age), but they have all of ihcm learned to read 
and vmte, 

\Micn spoken to the children make a perfectly natural impres¬ 
sion. Aliso in appearance they are like other children, with no signs 
of their gipsy descent. 

Gfn. This man is reported in his school years to have been 
a well-behaved, gifted and amusing boy. At the age of 11 he ran 
from home, o»t£nsibly Irccaiisc his mother's cohabitant had flogged 
him. He went down mio the country and tried to subsist by selling 
picture postcards. But he had not reached far when the police found 
him in a "Work Digniries^-hostcl, and sent him home. 

The following year he wa^ removed, from home and sent to an 
cduciitionnl institution, from ^vhere at the age af 14 he got the fol¬ 
lowing character: "An unusually gnod-natiircd and helpful boy, and 
aiw'a>'ji graierd even for the smallcsi things, a feature that is but 
rarely met witli in the boys. But the gipsy blood in hi» I'eins dots 
not belie itself. He is care-free and iJgbi-minded.*^—- has no doubt 
a talent for acting as a clown.” 

After a few years’ stay in the educational institution he seemed 
to quiet down so much that the instiltition fouiul him some situ¬ 
ations. which, according to his ovm utterances in letters to his mother, 
suited him wcIL And Ins employers were satisfied with him. Was 
wr^’ fond of animals. He remained in his fust situation until on 
account of acd dental nomuil circunutuitcm he liad to move. But 
from the two latter situations he ran away apparently from no 
otljca' than a suddct longlttg to wander, the situations being, 

35 mentioned above, very good. 

During these escapades he got liia finit child at the age of 17, 
on .account of which he was placed in a dosed department of a re- 
farmatory until lii* )8th year of age. After that time he has been 
leading a life of vagabontlage, now travelling about with a uiciry- 
go-roiind. now singing in the coint-yartk, or living as a pedlar, a 
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'brusk-makcr, etc. He has received bt|re amounts of public aid, 
also in the form of poor relief, partly for his owti living, and partly 
for the latge number of irlimonies he has to pay. 

The officials dcjding with the affairs of this man always speak 
of him in high terms, tic has been charged with theft, but the case 
was dropped. 

He has 5 children by 4 different women, a of whom have been 
his wives. One of tliese cohabitants is unknown, the others are half- 
gipsies like himself. 

Ceji, E.2. This w'oman has always been weakly, has been in a 
sanatorium several times for luberculDsU. 

Her school reports as foUawsr hying and immoral, entet? into 
indecent conversation with the older boys. In the evenings she goes 
about selling picture postcards in public houses at the instigation 
0.1 her moilier. On her discharge from school: An e,’ctrcmely 
(nbehievous diUd, who now more than ever wants looking after. 

In the eonfinnaiion class she behaves well, but gives die im¬ 
pression of being 11 little backward. 

Since her tBth year of age she has practically been living by 
public aid. Now she icccivcs disablement benefit. She was for some 
lime married w ith a gipsy, who is somewhat out of the usual picture, 
having been punished se\'cra] times for thefts. He is known to be a 
bad, very tmieUablc fellow. 

A trttit h* Arr Annie. 1940. 2 anuU rmnis in back premises In a 
poor quarter of Copenhagen. Her home is clean and tidy. 

She is small in stature, narrow-chested, of short breath, does not 
look like a gipsy, ^'Cry poorly dressed, but wears earrings and a 
large silver locket, boiiglil at a few- 0rt:r, “loves antiquities.** 

In summer she h:is always been used to travd alioiit with swing- 
boats tq;ether with her parents and her sibling, and she loves 
the travelling life, “When spring draws near, I fee! the restless¬ 
ness recurring,—then travel, only iravci.” With delight and pride 
she shows us a picture of a small tent, saying, “this is my home in 
aununcr,” 

She icHa us that she has not gone much w school, and that she 
tan neither read nor write, which, however, she doo not mind. 
It v> enough for her to be able to do sums, which slic manages with 
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great facUitv, She b used to baigammg'^ ^and you may be atire^ 
nobody shall take me ui” (verj' likeJy true)* Being a dever seller 
she b Sony that she can no longer get up and stairs. Ap¬ 

parently she has no school-learning whaicx-er- nor b she parden- 
larly intelligent possibly even a lUde backward. But, she h by no 
means disinterested, and she speaks an astonldiingly tuUurtd langu¬ 
age. She Loves beautiful antique things^ and tells us spontaneously 
that she visits all the village dmrehes slic comes across on her 
travels^ looking at them both on the outdde and within, liecausc 
sJic has always found a particular beauty about these old boildinga. 
She is tioi the least hit religious. Like most other gipsies she was 
baptized a Catholic, but maintains that rdigron docs not mean 
much to any of them^ 

She show's us her photograph album with a large f^miily gallery* 
As we happen to take a panicabr inicresi in one of the pictures, 
a he promptly sdites a case-kmfe, cut* out the picture, and gives it 
to ns. She gives utterance to the same pronounced family feeling 
as her mothers is very ^uy that she ha^ no children. In her, 
like in. many other gipisies we note a fedUig of great rcqxct for 
the parents; thus while showing ilh the pictures $hc refers to them 
several times m her ma^itcrs. She ^peak^ of "^wr travellers'hi con¬ 
trast with “private individuals;” yet she often exclaims^ '‘This b 
a typical gipsy picture.” Talks ^ great deal of her poverty^ but she 
docs not licg. Is much taken up wriih a tnaJe acquaintance, a boxer: 
howcv'CTj she is anxious la assure »i5 ihitt he Im never given her 
money„ but he has given her a pair of shoes. On tlic whole she 
gives the ImpreSEion uf being rather taken up with the stronger sex. 

She reminds u;i on many points of her molher* Lite her she can 
no doubt be rather sty, proKibly also somew hat obicqulcsm, and slic 
hardly shrinks from a Uc, if it pay:s. But with her it is the same 
as with her mol her, that through die ^ofFidal characterization’'" we 
get a wrung picture of litr, for she b by no meatt* void of winning 
qualities. 

Cen, Tim son was in 1915 itrmoved from home and placed 
in. an educational instituttou. fn 1922 he got a situation as a farm- 
scp-ant, and was imported in 1923 to be dc^-cr and good to the 
ammak. Soon after this he began to lead a life of vaira bond age, but 
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nothing is stated as to ihe reason why he did so. Since then he lias 
been living as a grinder, a pedlar, and on rare oecastons as a work- 
min. He U married witli a gipsy. 

Anotficr son is said to have been v agabondiring, and to have 
pined in a breaking into a fniit-sbcip. He died by drowning. 

Ceti. During childhood this son displayed bad conduct 

both at school and at home; be played truant, and vagabondized, 
and bad a bad influence on hb schod-fcUows. .“Uready at the age 
of 14 he was met in a stale of intoxication. At the age af 13 he 
tan from home and was placed in an educational uisdtution, which 
reports as foUws: A very difficult pupil, polite, but restless and 
scattered, and be is not afraid of putting up his fists. He commitu 
no great offences, being too prudent, sly, or cunning for diat, but 
he » always at w.wfc and ha5 great power over the other bo\s on 
account of his phy^cal strength, liis inventivencsss, and his euccp 
donal powers of persuasion. He enjoys mating a school-fellow do 
something wrong. And ivhcn it is found nut. and the offender gets 
into dirncidtin, he will dedanr loudly that it Ls an infamy and that 
“you cannot behave like that to the nice leacheis." If he is convinecd 
of his own share in the offence, he makes ufMiand an excellent 
and verbose speech of defence. Bui generally also hb defence is pure 
fahricsuioii and invention. 

At a certain period he was the only one of the family who by 
peddling earned some monct', on account of which he tyTonnized 
the others. Tlic peddling gave him a great deal of money, “When 
with tlizity volubility he idb of the tircumsumces in which bis fa¬ 
mily lives, n-ery body has pity for him." 

M the age af 17 he was sent to sea. Later he scrted Im time 
as a voldier. In 1933 lie received some winter relief, hut the puWk 
ail! authoritic* have not heard from him rinec. 

He is, however, in good health and spirilA A sister of Isis (gen. 
l'..a| States as follows: He is die only one of the flock who has 
really done well. He is an expert cook, is 11 lataurant-keeper 
onlx^nl a ship, and U married with a "private individual’.' He 
nner ritrinb from hdping hb parents, when they ate in difficulllBs, 
whereas hw wife is said to be stingy, App-ifcnily bis aisier ts very' 
proud of this brmher. 
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In spite of the nntiafirous bad quaJitits found in him according 
to the educational institution, he seems to have had m much strength 
of character that he has succeeded in adapting iiimseU to society. 
This adaptation is the more astonishing because it has no relation 

to a radical change of mil tcti, ^ . 

Many of the features pointed out b> the educational institution 
arc characteristic of tiic nature of gipai& Thus the fact that he 
netcr commits great offences, but prudentJy keeps within certaut 
iimiis, without this being a sign of cmvarcUce, as he is not afraid 
of putting up his fists. His polite manner!. His invcnlivcncss and great 
eloquence matched vtlth a cmain slyness. Hb rtstlessness and crav¬ 
ing for sensatiom. And finally hb charm adaprabic to business pur- 
poses. Add to this his sbier’a report “a brother ready to lielp at the 
hour of need.” and we shnll have the typical picture of a gipsy. 

Gen. E. 8 . At school cliarajclcriied as a difncull child of weak 
intellect' Has *rcen living the life of a gipsy, Married twice 

with 

Gen. E,g. A school report states him to have been a difficult 
diiid of average intellect. At the age of tg he from home and 
w‘as on Funen mixed up in an unsolved case of violation. The excur¬ 
sion was made on a stolen bicyde. 

The Child-Welfare Committee reports as follows; He is a va¬ 
gabond and will never be anything cbe. He b a good-natured, in¬ 
offensive boy. who would not harm a fly. But he loves liberty, 
and it » this fact tvhich w generally the apple of dbeonJ between 
him .md his step-father.—Once he was charged with begging, but 
was remanded with a caution. 

His wife, who is a noJi'gipsy, was bum out of wedioek. Has 
always been rather weakly. 

Gen. E.13, Her school reports as follows r Of weak intellect, 
fickle, indolent, and lazy, but her conduct is rather good. 

Her husband, who is not a gipsy, is characieriied as a bad per¬ 
son suffering from a venereal disease. His brother has been punbhed 
for indecent behaviour towards Btilr girl*. Another brother stays 
mostly with her sister (E.2I. 
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C^n. He md his iwJn-brachcr were in rhildhcMxI rat^oved 

from their mother placed in an educational imtilutionp He haa 
sen^d his apprenticeship to baking, after Vihtch he had a dmatlcm 
a$ a journeyman baker for about one yean Noel he served his time 
as a soldier. Since then he has hardly ever iiad regular work. He 
has been living partly by public aid, partly by peddling, acrobatics, 
and the like, Jiving in a caravan wa^oiv or With some relatives. 
Once he received a conditional condeinnaticn for bicydc-sEcaling 
and receiving. To one of hb young ladies he was brutal, often iU* 
treating her. 

Although he has thus spent most of hb childhood and youth in 
perfectly ordered circumstances^ and has got a regular training, 
he has not been able to appreciate these advantages, but has pre¬ 
ferred to return to his original milieu, to lead the free and inde¬ 
pendent life of a gipsy. 

OVrt. E.tS- The iwLn-biotlicr, who was placed m the same edti- 
caUonal institution, was afterwards sent to an agricuhuml coUege, 
and from iherc to serve ^ti apprenticeship to smithing. Is now a 
joumeyTnan smith. Served bis lime as a soldier wiihout any con¬ 
flicts worth mentioning. But tlic year after his dbmissal he was sen¬ 
tenced to B 4 > days in prison for bicy^clr-stealing. After he had eottic 
out he lived for a few ytstt^ by peddling, travelling about with 
a circus and a merry^-gewround, and besides by public aid, unti! 
he got a temporary job as a siniUn Here he ounc to harm, how¬ 
ever, arul accordingly for the next year lived by sickness fund n> 
lief. When reported cured he got anothirr situation in hh lifie. 
While In this situation bo performed a feat atteitdcd with danger 
to himselfp saving the life of one of his mate* by catching him in 
his fall fmm a scaffoldifig. For the reward givcit him for hb ex¬ 
ploit he engaged in such excesses hv Baccho ct Venenr that It was 
necessary it> put him into prison again. By the way the authorities 
whp have for many years been dealing wLlh the affaiis of the farnily 
foresaw this end to the story.. 

By hb acquaintances and more dbtant rclatJon$ he is described 
as a vtrv' brutal and uncongenial fellow', 

Hb first vitfc was a typical gipsv^ The marriage was, howev^er, 
di57n1vcd by rtiiute, because she was pregnant by another man. 


Conclusion. This family presents an Oftrenidy chequered pic- 
lure. We meet with skilful arUstH, who have succeeded in manag¬ 
ing quite without public aid, and on the other hand wc meet with 
people of weak intellect, who live in extreme poverty. Some of 
Uiwn have rather frequently been in conflict with law, but cvtai 
among the poorest we may find persons, especially women, that are 
exceedingly hard-working and mduatrioos. 

Their mentality is die same whether thcii' be better off or poor. 
Most of them are dtarmiiig, lively, and unpretentious; moreover 
self-sacriTicing, when their next of kin arc concerned, having a 
pronounced family feeling. But at the same time many of them are 
unrdiahle, a. o. w hen it is a quesdon of taking advantage of the 
public Fiinds^ 


FAMILY No. II 


The firei ancestor was a grinder, for a number of yeans m* 
ceHing poor nrDef in SchJeswig. birthplace is unknown. 2 daugh" 
tens and t son immigrated io Denmark. 

Gen. Bji. Bom in Hobstein on one of his parents' travels, and 
grosvn up in (he neighbouihmd of Flcnaborg. He never went to schooL 
When at the age of 20 he tvas conftmied. after having come to 
Sedand, the following was stated about him: “Knowledge 1 me¬ 
diocre. Conduct: passabtr. Has had the natural variolous diseases,” 
TiU the age af 35 he wandered, about the country withciul a fixed 
abode, living by grinding. By and by he bought a small house in a 
village in North Jutland, staying there in winter. His wife was 
likewise of gips>' descent, a typical gipsy to look at. She had great 
authority tu the tribe. 

'ITir relation to his neighbour seems to have been rather strained 
at fiisi. 5 years after he had bought the house he was convicted of 
"having used violence and abusive language to a firc-inspection- 
witneass.” From the documents of the case wc get (he impression 
that the main must have been of a somewhat hot-tempered dispo¬ 
sition, but also that the ndghboufs found pleasure in rcosin g him, 
and to some extent conspired against him in Uicir evidences. It is 
hardly likely that the gipsy colony (besides this man 4 other gip- 
siej had settled there) teas popular among the peasanu of the 
parish. 

However, gradually as years went by' the famth made itself 
rtspeefed among the inhabitants of the village, and their poeihu- 
mam reputation b very good. 

ft k told about “the stammer grindcT" (as lie tvas called on 
account of a defect of speech, being heredilarv In a number of his 
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descendants) that in Iiis old age he used to drive about in a car* 
riage and four. People regarded the members of tlic fantily rather 
as good old friends and were glad ’when they returned (o the place. 

The children did not go to school^ and many of them are illi¬ 
terates even to-day. A number of members of this family seem 
io be of weal inEclIeci, some are even backward or feeble-minded* 
As mentioned above several of them stammer. None of them have 
a permanent residence. 

G^n. C.r. Her husband a san of a chimney^eeper, and 
had fiirmclf served an apprenticeship to saddlcrjs He came to Den¬ 
mark as a groom at a drens- Later he became an organ-grinder and 
a ciiticry-grindcf* The family travelled about in a caravan wag¬ 
gon. Apart from old age pension the^^ have Tecch'cd no public aid. 

Gen, Was never married. He was a poor wretch^ but did 
nobody any harm. Being a very bad grinder he soon changed to 
peddling^ and travelled about selling articles made of wife. 
killed by a motor aeddent. 

GfJi. Dj>\ The man has always earned a livelihood by peddlings 
grinding! trav'elling about vAih a merryvgi^mQnd, assisted by 
his wife and his children. They travel about the whole country* 
their caravan waggon being drawn by a lorry. Tlie artklea dial 
the>* sell are chiclly brushes and wixkJ wares. Since 1934 they' have 
frequently received public aid. 

There arc 5 sons, the eldest of whom is apparently the best 
from a eugenic point of view. He is a chanffctir^ and the anly form 
of relief he has ever received h winter relief in 1933. The 4 others 
live together with the rentaining part of the family or in dtHc con¬ 
tact with staying mci^tty itt garden-houses and the like. Hie)’ pick 
up a living as pedlaTS and griadets^ they frequently apply for 
relicfi and ^eem unwilling to adapt iltcm!»c1vos to normiil conditioiis 
with regular work. The youngest son but one is only just able to 
write his name, for which reason he has great difficulEy in obtaining 
a situation as eirand-boy. He picks out refuse from dust-binsj. and 
goes about selling various goeKb In the streets. At one time ii was 
tried to i^pport this trade but apparently with no success. 


in 
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Gen. D.4, Tbc mother of this niao, a daughter of gen- 
belongs to the intclUgaii part of the family, thus hating at a 
grown*up age taught herself how to read and write. She miirned a 
peasant from North Juibitd. who in his early days travelled as a 
grinder and with swing-boats, but later became resident, getting 
a dluation to a pack-master in a large firm for the moving of fur¬ 
niture in Copenhagen. His tnodicr ivas a daughter of a fanner, but 
that was the only piece of uiformation he would give as to his pa¬ 
rentage, Probably he was the black sheep of the family, but in tiu: 
mam he managed, however, till h» death without receiving public 
aid. After bis death his wife foumcd her travelling life. 

Her son (D4.), who makes us a call, tclb tbc following about 
himself: Learned bow to grind already in childhood. When his pa¬ 
rents moved to Copenhagen, hia father wanted him to get a proper 
training for some occupation or other. He began by was^g plates 
in a hotel. From tliere he came to one of our most fashionable re¬ 
staurants, where he was soon discovered to be of great powers. He 
was cf^uipped with a tivery and was allowed to wait on in the re¬ 
staurant. All went well, although be bad to endure much icasi^ 
on account of his glpy descent, until one day be beat a junior 
waiter, who luid banged a swing-door on him, just as he came along 
with a pile of plates. Immediately after that he ran away, and 
was already the next day seen to walk about the streets with his 
grinding cart. Several attempts ivcrc made at inducing him to come 
back, a. 0, the head waiter is said to have tried to smooth over 
the affair; but in vain, for he had made up his mind not to be a 
subordinate again. Tlic rming spirit, the longing for die tmre- 
slricied life had awakened b him; he never again returned to re¬ 
gular work. .Afterwards he has sometimes been wondering at himself 
for having been glad to leave tlie elegant, secure sutroundbgs to 
live his life on the high road, but he puts it down to a craving 
for a travelling life and for liberty coming from within, which 
makes a life as an ordinary citiaen tmaitracdvc to him. He cannot 
submit to bebg ordered about by otbcrsi 

In summer he lives with his relations m a caravan waggon, earn¬ 
ing a livelihood by grinding, rivellng, brush-making, and by selling 
paper flowers of his own making. Now he b also in potion of 
swing-boats. He u gmatly offended at havmg to leave ids waggon 
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in winter “for sEmiUr^' reasons" to ih'C in a wretched gloomy Hat 
in the poor quarter of the town. 

He has a suipriaingly objective way of looking at hunsdf and 
at gipsies on the whole. He describes them as being eximndy dis* 
trusifuJ. “because they so sddoio come acros real fn'enck" They 
are unwilling to talk of tlicir ancestors, even to ihcir nearest rc- 
latiom. Outside penmni have great difficulty in coming into touch 
with them and to gain their confidence, because generally gipwes 
t hink that all interest taken in them has something to do with tlic 
police. 

This man himself makes a very clever and quick-witted impres¬ 
sion. You cannot pull his 1^. He is distrustful!, hut when firat 
he feels confident, he is exceedingly kind and eloquent. However, 
his confidence does not go so far as to submit to being photo¬ 
graphed, Has a considerable feeling of his own worth, thinks much 
of his own powers, and is not the least impressed by us -private 
individuals," who make life far too coniplicated. Is said to have 
stammered rather much in childhood and in his young years, but 
tliat is no longer the case. Vet he says that he begins to stammer 
again, if f. i. he is to appear before a feared chief constable. 

He is a small stocky man to look at with fairfy light hair and 
blue eyes, by no means differing from the average population. But 
his psyche betrays Ins gipsy descent, having very lilile in common 
>vith the Jutlandish peasant. 

He has received a great deal of public aid, hui has never been in 
conflict with the police. 

Gen. H.y. Tills woman is married with the man dcsorilred above, 
who is her cousin. Her mother is of rather weak mteHeci, and she is 
an illiterate. 

.1 iflrif /o her home. A Mtiall, gloomy flat in die centre of the 
town, consisting of a narmw passi^, a small kitchen, and s small 
front rooms. 4 wooden chairs, a table, and a divan make up the 
whole fumttiirc of tlic atting-room, not forgetting an imposing wire¬ 
less. Laundry hangs to dry in the paaage and in the kitchen. The 
woman is found in the act of washing, and the kitchen table is 
scattered with paper daffodils, With a littfe miea.uncss, yet w-itii 
tdndncw she invite* us to come in. A boy 9 months old thrones 



alone on the divan, sucking a thick crust of black bread- a bo>» 
are playing near the window. There is an Afiic heal in the room. 
On the waUs there arc bright copper things together with a much 
faded family portraits. Her husband and her eldest childitn are not 
to, 'Hie postman comes to get a receipt; howet'cr, she has such 
dirficulty in writing a signamre that at last it has to be done for her. 

She is a l>pical gipsy to look at, rather pretty with black hair 
and dark eyes, 

VVe talk of this, that, and the other, but she is on her guard, 
$o we get no infonnation as to her family. She displays great iiO' 
easiness, because we have photographed the ebUdrea during our li- 
ait. Indeed, her husband has never been in conflict with the po¬ 
lice tthis piece of Information is a stock clich^}, but *"lct us touch 
wood,** you never know what the children may run up against, and 
then it wfould be a sin and a shame to have given away certain 
information and distinguishing marks. Seems to be a good mother 
to her children. She ts not panicularly gifted, but hardly inferior, 
however. She tdb me spontaneously tlmi she is able to read fluently 
—gives no evidences of U, bowcc'cr—but that she has some trouble 
with the writing; indeed she knows the letters, but ha$ difficulty 
in spellii^. She will not put ii down to a lacking school-learning, 
but is of opinion that it b due to lacking powers in this field. She 
b somewhat ohsequious, and not free from begging a bit too much, 
like her husband she has a feeling of her own worth, particularly she 
is proud of her own children versus “better-class children,** of whose 
mode of living and education she has some confused ideas. 

In determining the eojour of Iter hair and her eyes she chooses, 
curiously enough, two colours that are far too light. There can 
hardly be any doubt that she preiends to be fairer than she really 
is. llic same is the ease witii her children, as will be seen later. 

The children (gen. E.). Tlic eldest boy came one day to band 
back a liunp, which hb father had borrowed. ‘‘\Mth compliments 
from my father 1 was to say that I might Stay a little while.** He is 
a charming little fellow of l^, a typical gipsy to took at dark 
hair, large brown eyes, and a dark hue. 

The school reports as follows of the boy when he w.vs 12 years 
of age: HW pow-cr of acqiuting knowledge and accomplbhrnents » 


good, works with ralhcr great coDccntradim, takes a particular in¬ 
terest in the oral Icssoas, at which his marks are tolerably good, As 
to conduct nothing rcoiarkabic, Now and then a little trotihlc with 
his school-fellows, whom, however, he manages with no great dif- 
liculty on account of his greater age (12 years of age ott the 4^ 
form). No iniancy, has no nicknames. Is not quite reliable. An In¬ 
telligence test a. m. Uinct-Simom Masses all the tests at the age 
level of 9, Picture tests at the age level of 13: All explanations parti¬ 
cularly good. Chronological age 12.25* Menial age i(, 8 , J-Q- 9 ®* 

When tested now 2 years later his l.Q. is again found to be 
in the nineties, altiiough on an immediate view one slsould take 
the boy to be far more intelligent. Tlie comparatively low figure 
scans to be attributable to the insuffideni scliool-lcaming, for the 
boy is highly capable of reasoning for himself. He b very frank 
during the test, unconstrained, works with concentration. 

His mannera are a mixture of childishneas and maturity, sug¬ 
gesting that on certain points he has gained a far greater experi¬ 
ence In life than those of his own age from a more respectable mi¬ 
lieu. The life of vagabondage docs not seem to attract him. On 
being adted what lie will do when he becomes a man, he answers, 
•■f don*t know yet, but at any rate 1 should prefer to be rraidcni. 
On being asked whether the same is the case with hb siblings, he 
answers that they prefer a travelling life, so his utterances arc 
hardly dictated by a wish to be nice. 

The eldest boy but one, who is 13 years of age. has blue c>'ei 
.Tfld comparatively light hair, of which he is very proud. His school 
gives him a very high character; Hb power of acquiring knowledge 
is good. T-ikcs a particular interest in all oral les^hs, but has some 
difficulty in spelling. Work-s with concentration, b vciy diligent and 
solidioui about hU school-work, although the view of his home to¬ 
wards school is rather itidifrerml, Clharacter; Good, hdpful, and 
honest, liked both by icachcni and school-fellows, 

Hb faihcr adds the following to thb djaraetcriaation: The boy 
knows more of Ufc than b goo<l for him, thus he knows bow 10 trade 
is well as any grown-up pcrvjn. All strangen like him, because 
he undcrtiands in a shocking degree how to simulate; b not so nice 
and unaffected as he appcais to be. hut he does not lie. 
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With oU respect for the school we are indiaed to think tbai 
his father's cha^cterimtion Ls nearer the tnitfij and that the form- 
mastcre, like many other?, have to sonic ratent become captivaetd 
by this certainty very charming little fellow. 

During our converaaiion he displays a pronounced interest in 
his sdiool-work. tfis LQ. a. m. Binet^Simon is iti. His intellect 
Ls CKCcedingly good* he has a very lively Imaginatiod* and an in¬ 
credible talking gear. He is foil of high spirits and joy of life, 
but we must affirm his fathcr^s w^ords that he knows more h 
good for him> In ^pite of im garmlity he is ratJitr distnjsiful, as 
appeal^ from such rcmaiks m, “^Arc we who travel the only per* 
sons to be examined? People ali-vays take us to be a kind of 
foreigners^ but my name h — — —and f was bom in Copenhagen* 
I am a Dane, and I can prove it by a certificate of baptism any time 
ant! anywhere*" On being asked whetJier be ever engages into fights, 
he answer?, •"Somciimcs 1 have to, because they arc rather had at 
giving nickn antes p they call me a glpy, hut that results in 

a box on the ear,'* which sounds very' likely. 

The day after his visit a very angry' fatiicr called on me; ilic 
lx>y had coine to me wiihout leave from home, and on his return he 
was unwdlUng to make confcssiDn with regard to a posiible reward. 
His reward was* however^ a chocolate eclair and 50 0 rc, w'hich he 
!iid carefully, hoping, perhaps, that he need not show the money 
at home. 

His fathec^s cal! is expressive of the distruM that one aiw^y-s 
meets with. 

Like nuinlser two tlic third bncither, g yeans of age* does not 
in appearance differ from other Danish chilclftn. The school re- 
ports as fdlows: Makes an intelligent iinpresslom The fact tiial 
in qjile of tlik he attends a special form for backward ehildren 
and makes a somewhat bcwilderetl imprcs3ioiip Ls probably due to tik 
frequently changifig school. His inclination to petty thefts from 
hb schoolfellows b probably chiefly attributable to thoughdesne^ 
and confused notions of morality. Otherwise lie is a eomplbcn and 
kinridi carted boy* whose conduct is irreproachable. There was a 
time when he was teased with the nickname of gip^', but that is no 
longer the cast 
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On coming to ^ he ia quite tumffcclcdf good, and compli- 
^ntj tJTiavrcd by the unaccustomet! surroundings, exactly like his 
brothers, but his maimers are marc stihdkictL He displays a lively 
imagliiation, is full of good ideajj mid shoivs a practical seme. 
When talking with him one docs not iindemand that he has to attend 
a special fonn for backward childixn. LQ. a. m. Bmet-Simon 98 
witli range of variation from 7 to 13 yeais of age. It appeant thai 
tlic boy knows hot very few Icitcns and consoquendy cannot rcad^ 
which, as we have scen^ the school h iadined to attribute to die 
irregular life he leads. Furthermore his mother tells ug tliat he 
is spoilt and laxy. Thus we get a plaurihle explanation of the 
facts that our immediate impression docs not corresptmd to the 
LQ* found and that he has been placed on a special form for back¬ 
ward children. 

Moreover he has a slight defect of spcecJip that h a ilight liap, 
and he feeb a httlc fco* hb w'ordsv 

A sister of theirs, who is older than alt the boj^^ has tlie s^amc 
dark, outlandish appearaDcc as her dd&t brother. Her !&cIh>o1 
ports as follows; Power of acquiring knowledge good. Wofks widi 
conientradon. Reads without difficulty* Ora! lessons very good- 
Is a kind and sweet girit liked by her teachers. Her school-fclJows 
are not always kind to her, thc>' tease iier, because she b very' 
vulnerable and reacts immediately to their teasing- She is easy 
to manage^ but extremely jealous of her honour and fond of praise. 
She ts supposed to be honest. 

She too proves to have an I.Q. in the nine ties, although she 
seejm more intdligcnt than corropeuiding to this figure. 

Curiously enough the rw^o eldest ^blttig!i^ who arc dark and 
outlandish by appearance, Jiavc a quiet and steady view of life— 
perhaps inherited from the jutlandish peasants—wlicreos at least 
the most imdltgent one of the two others more orrfinary'-lfxjking 
boys has a typical gipsy mentality. 

D£, Doth eon|ugal partners are giprii^ The man h an 
artiste and a hrush-makcr, and besLide^ he navels about with swing- 
boats. Ekes out hia income by means of public aid and by begging, 
for which he has* been punished. 


Of their daughter her school reports as foUoiAi'>>: She will not 
be mOTCd this year. Attends school rtgularly in winter. Her po* 
wer of acquiring knowledge is slow, her aitcntina being easily di¬ 
verted. Not particularly diligent. Her rebdon to teachcri and school- 
fdlows b good. She is a good little gfrl, who is very graicful for 
kindness. She becomes diishcariaijed very easily when teased hy her 
schotd-fdlows. Is somewhat selfish waiabig that spedal attention 
should be paid to licr. She is proud of her family speaking often of 
her faihcf^s and her own accomplishments as artistes. Determinadon 
of intelligence a. m. Binct-Simon : I.Q. 97. 

Crn. D.io. The man cams a livelihood as a brush-maker, a ped¬ 
lar, a contortionist, a fire-kitig, and a grinder. Besides he receives 
a great deal of aid. 

in cotinccdon with a ease concerning a possible removal of the 
duldrcn from tlicir home the Child-Welfare Committee reports as 
follows; The married couple imbecile (?)♦ The man stammers, is 
difficult to talk with, not at all able to reason, b “wise** in hb 
own conceii. Their lioinc b rather neglected t the bcd-cloihcs are, 
however, comparatively clean. The plan of removing the children 
was given up. because the relations of parents and children are very 
affectionate, so that the Committee simply has not the heart to do it. 

One is at no loss to understand tlial the Child-Welfare Commit¬ 
tee has come to the above decision, when one sees the affection 
the parents of these families often have for their chlldrtii, and vise 
versa. 

But the Committee tnsbtcd on it that the parents should send 
their children to a kindergarten, cosifrce of course. 

A visit tv tkf kindergaTUn. The children do not differ in ap¬ 
pearance from die other children, they have no gipsy stamp what¬ 
ever. They are very charming and seem to be of normal intellect. 
The eldest boy, 5 years of age, has from the very first day in the 
kindergarten attracted the girls. He causes no difficulties, but was 
00 his anivai extremely neglected. Boy No. n b verj' lioi-icmpcred, 
hut otherwise like other children. The children were once In a slim¬ 
mer camp. Here they were declared to be "brutisb** in their dispo¬ 
sitions, which, however, the kindergarten has not observed. 


CtK. D.ii, The man is a bnish-malcf. Both he and his v^ifc 
look neat and tidy. They have 2 dulditn. The elder, who b 9 
ycare old. goes 10 school. School report: Was last year on a re¬ 
vision form. She takes no interest in learning, and she docs not 
keep quiet for 2 minutcsi together. Has to be placed at a table 
standing by itself not to dUturb the other children. She is some¬ 
times rather hard upon her school-fcilovk-s, who accordingly do not 
like her. 

A detemtlnaticn of intelligence, made by the school psycholo¬ 
gist, shows her LQ. w be 91. .\11 in all she comes fairly wdl 
through the tests of thought, and likewise through liie auditive in¬ 
culcation. She is a nice little girt with a somewhat tahUc atten¬ 
tion. She b confident and eager, and quick to adapt lieoiclf to die 
tasks, which it docs not take her long to understand. Sht is not 
good at reading. The parents arc very fond of the child, and she Is 
clever at ossbting her mother at liome, although she b also there 
aonicwhat rtsdess. 

Oon. D.tn, In 1928 the T.Q. of this man wns found to be 66.2. 
He vi’as at that time an artiste and extremely poor. Is described 
by an official ns n miserable individual given to drink. ^V'as seo- 
(enced for having kept a whbiliiig-shop. The cotiditions of hb home 
were very poor. Hk wife once left him for some time, because 
he was unable to maintain her and tiieir child. He received a great 
deal of nmnictpal aid. Died ii lews yeans ago. 

Gelt. 0,13. School report: .A cheerful, quick-witted, and bright 
child. Hb great love of recounting comes out strongly, Hb conduct 
b good, and he b on good leimt with hb daas-mates. On account 
of the vagabond life the family leads and the resulting constant 
changing of school, hb ordinary school-teaming leaves much to be 
desired. But he display.^ a Ereaier knowledge of many things in life 
Ilian k usual for a boy of hk age. Hb mother keeps him neat and 
dean, and hb parents are eoticemed that he does well at srhooL 

Now be earns a livelihood by making brushes, singing in the 
court-yards, artd sometimes by acting as *1 contortionist in varioua 
ratlicr small circuses. Is living in a bad caravan waggon. Hb young 
lady b also an arriste, and she helps hint. Has no other occupation. 
Receives public aid. 


Gen. D.t4- Schixjl rc{Kiit; h an 21 special form lot badiward 
rJ]Ddrcn< b somewhat flippant^ hctct at n loss for an answeri un¬ 
balanced* and difficult 10 manage. 

From ihe 5th form far backward cMldrcm: She h a very crafty 
Utile ^ 1 , samrtimeft caitaing a great deal of trouble^ because she 
pkka a quarrel With her strhod-fcJlowi^ beats thems and makes 
muchier At other times she b kind^ helpful, Uba^afn and “charm- 
iiig,” Her pawets are fniity good, but she b too restless to settle 
doivn to her school-work. She b the mi»t quick-witted child ott 
her furm^ has a strong memory, ami a facuUy for rendering m 
adventure or a steny* 

Thus she isv according to die ddacription, a typical gipsy: the 
ittost quirk'Wi!ted girl, wiih a strong memory, and in spite of that 
beZmiging in the special school for badiw^ard children i and with 
regard to her characicr the usual raixtyre of good and evil* 

Coiif/ujion. No membcf of diis family hm managed to go far, 
hin they aiT generally induMrimis, and live by sdling goods of thdr 
own making. A great number of them arc of weak imcilcet and only 
jmt manage to keep body and soul lof^ciher^ 

or the clitldrcn in this family \%t get a rather good impre^on 
through the v^orious school repom. Generally they are regarded 
to be more mtelligent than corr^ponding to the found intelligence 
quotiimt (which is also onr impresofian), the iTfegrilar school at¬ 
tendance having no doubt a conjadcrahlc share in die comparaiively 
low figure foutui at the determination of Intdligcnce. However,, 
chcfr can hardly be any doubt tltat ihcir lacking power of conecfi- 
tracion b a concurrent tau^ of iheir inanfficicni schooldcanung, 

On the other hand these children arc remarkably knowing on 
many other poinits* which is a nainnii conseqiiente of the fact that 
ever iiiincc they wtfi: quilr young, they^ Jmve bwn brought up to 
help to the ifuppi^rt of the family, just aa the life of vagabondage 
pro^bly contributes to gHing them thdr confidcni behav-iotir and 
to their bdng unmwed by everything new. 


FAMILY No. in 

Crn. A, The h-jis a wandering grinda- living bcadca liurgtl)^ 
by poor tetitL By his wife he had 5 children. From abou£ 1840 till 
about if(6o hia wife was wclt-knowfi to die police \n ScbJcawIg- 
Holstdn, because she went about and stealing, and besides 

stic vagabondized. Her ctBCrlpiion, when in 1845 she was amsted, 
b as follows r *^Of avttage staturt, has black ^Ir and black cye- 
brow-Sv a low fortrheadp brown eyes, a pointed nose and cliin, an 
oval face, a browTxbh hue/* 

About 1845 she miisi tiave left her husband, fur she vagabondia^ 
together witli a wdl^nown tramp and died later In a poor-house. 
The man had a children hy the first anccstrt^ of family 1 . 

Gen, JJ.j. The mm w'as a grinder, who came to J>enniatk from 
Schleswig together with hb wife. Hr waj L»om in Rcntbhutgi she 
was bom in Kiel. One of their sons tells us the foUcnving about 
them; Hb father was by exterior rather fair and h.id grevidi blue 
eyesL An imlnuncat-makcf m RrmUhurg had taugfit him how to 
grind ttistrumcnU, an art which hr again Uugbl hu isun*. Hb muther 
was very' dark and uiiflandbh to look at. She had been weU educated. 
Her father was a grinder, who travelled about, but nevcrthele^ he 
saw to U that she attended schuol, so accordingly she could both 
read and write. Both hb father and hb mother spoke the Rummiirty 
language, but they dtd not theimdvcs of ii in ordinary oon- 
vcTsatJDs, nor did they teach it to thetr children! generally they 
spoke It when they did not want their children to undemand what 
they said- 

Cen. 0.7* Sin re hh tSih year of age he has been travelling 
about as a pedlar and with a meiry^go-roundt ncvxr staying in one 
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place for any length of tune. Hia longest stay in one country toHU 
has been 2 years. Once he received poor relieT for some tiine to 
he able to pay alimony to a child bom out of uedlodc, but other¬ 
wise he managed without aldf until he began to receive old age pen¬ 
sion. An envious neighbour lodged a cotnplaint against his receiv¬ 
ing old age pension despite the fact that he o^-ned a Utde horse, 
a street oigan, an old merry-gototind, and a caravan waggon. It 
appeared, however, that the things were quite worthies, and that 
he only had the horse, because he could not find t! in Eus heart to 
part with it. The whole affair ended in a serious catiiion to the 
complalncr. On tills same occasion everybody gave the man a high 
character, 

Cen, C.2. This man was first mentioned in tSgo, when he was 
treated in hcKipiLal for an tneised wound in Lis stomach. Was then 
a grinder and a imisicTan. Some rdief was granted him for his treat¬ 
ment. After hB disdiargc he wondered about the country, and from 
tgag he received old age pension. For a number of years he lived 
together with family 11, gen. B.j, after her husband had left her. 
After her death he went to live with her married daughter, and is 
now staying with a "daugther's daughter,” fam. IV, gen. 0,15, 

A social inspector, who paid a visit to the home, when the 
man was 83 years old, stato; that she found him in a rather nusc- 
rablc condition, wanting clothrs, footwear, etc. 

But on seeing the old grinder in his R 0 th year of age we get 
a quite different impression. He b still living with hb “daugh¬ 
ter’s daugtlier” and her husband In a sroall red house in one of the 
suburbs of Copenhagen. We need not for long inquire our way in the 
neighbourhood, they all seem to know the old grinder, but doubt 
Uun we shall find him in, because generally he b on the move all 
day long with lib grinding cart. Howcvcri we succeed in finding 
him 31 the local joiner's. The joiner b in the act of mending ha 
cart, and while ihb b going on, we walk home together to a cup 
of morning coffee. On our way he b gneeied several limes by the 
shout of, “How do you do, grandpapa.” He b tall and strongly 
built, having no doubt been a staldy man to look at in bb prime 
of life. He has greybh blue eyes and says humeif that in hb 
youth be was fair like hb father. He doev not exactly look like 
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a giptsy, but apparently family III numbers several rather fair mem¬ 
ber, and he baa the aamc oblong fare and large nose seen in many 
others of this family. Hb dr^ combting of a cap, a leather wabc- 
coac, a black coat, and blact troupers, btao traces of exposure to 
all kinds of weather^ but it corresponds with hb trade. He is stilJ 
mentally alert «md full of high spirits and humour. Hr h very^ 
intelligent, b able to read and write, and takes a great inerrest m 
die poltdeal events. He is somewhat troubled by a rather advanced 
deafness. On the other hand hb vision b wdl-presm^cd| he can 
even read the newspapei^ without tmng ispcctadte. On being asked 
whether he uses a he amf^ers with a twinkle in hh cyc^ “Yes, 
when 1 want to sbow^ off or play the beau, but if you and I sbould 
raccj I am sure you would be the looser.'* For many years he was 
a nturiciau* playing at many danco in the country^^ either on the 
violin or on the guitar. But now his fingera have become too stiff, 
^ that he has to he cofUetit with the grinding. He is perfectly 
at oa^e and hopes that he will attain the age of loo or more, 

We get a very good impression of rhis old man. As a matter 
of fact it b a valuable experience to have made hb ac4]uamuuicc, 
as is the ease with many other old members o| these families* 

6Vn. C.j. She was first married with a gritidcr by whom she 
had 3 children. By the time of his death the conjugal parmers did 
not cohabit. Of late yeara she has been to veiling about with 
anotlier man. She has a earn van waggon of her own, m whidi slit 
travels about in stimmcr, and despite the fact that she is now 
yeans old^ she siiU goes about grinding and riveting. She Is troubled 
A groat deal by pains in her legs on accomu of varices^ hut not 
even ihb can rcitrain her. In winter she b fomially staying with 
a mamed daughter to be able to get her old age pension, but tti 
reality she makes numemus cxcuisiom to rclativaj in the coiintrvv 
os she has great difficulty in keeping quiet for long tc^cthtr. She is 
.ibie to read, but can wrire nothing except her name. 

Ce«. C.y. The man b a pedlar chiefly selling brushes; but 
altliuugit he b as^ted by his som, he can by no means support 
hb family* At one time he also tried hb hand at the baking of 
waffles at the " D>Tehavdhakken.** Hb wife is ^d to tie “"weak of 
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nerve " Tlic fatnily has received +i lot of relief* probably mainly on 
account of the large flock of cbildrcn. The Cliiid-VVcIfare Com¬ 
mittee States as folbwr^: “Tlic fainily travels about to fairs peddling 
a little^ and though the gips)- blood has in thb ease become rather 
dituted^ they still have their peculiar tdeaSi Thus f, t. they cannot 
see tlie neccssit)* of school education; nor do they find it improper 
to send their children out peddling. Regular work does not attract 
them. Some young fjcoplc arc alwap seen to be idling roned the 
waggon, passing the time by playing and smokings The children i^re 
w'ell caret! for.*" 

flis eldest ton began to vagabondize already at the age of 17. 
Since Im i8th year of age he has been receiving aid almost perma¬ 
nently. He is a contortionist performing in small public houses- Has 
been punished for Ihc keeping of a whistling shop, fs denounced 
anonymously for procadng, h said to LU-treat hb wife, h lying* 
dcreitfut and work-^. His wife came to town as a maid in a hotel. 
She developed satpingiiis and bri;an to apply for fclieh She is un¬ 
cleanly, work-shy^ and lying. 

Gen. /J.5. The man b the owner of swing-boats and a merry-go- 
round. In summer the family travels about ihe countr)-* id winter 
it lives by scUing brushca, by beg^ng, and by sodal rdtef,. Id 
summer ihcy live in a caravan waggon; nevertheless the man has a 
motoTH::ar of hb own. Towards spring-time he generally applies to 
the office for soda] reUef for a starting capital, iind his request 
lias a tendency to increase year by year. If the aid b not granted 
him, he always numages to start without it. In winter he receives 
A great deal qf nehef* but he efo^ not take ic unreservedly- If 
f. L too much control Ls required, he prefers to gel the money by 
begging. 

A 13 y^af jon^ who make$ us a csdl* telb us with enthu-' 
stasm of the Ufe in the waggon and on the high road^ ^Two steps 
dowTi. and we are out in the open." The family seems to be doing 
exceedingly wcD- "^My mother has jusi got a coffc-set at 200 Kr." 
The boy auends school in all tlie towns Of villages at which he 
amvf!s. In the evening he b in charge of the hall-tent, where he 
gets 10% of the profits. For the money thus earned lie buys 
clothes, "“but afeo presents for my father and my moE-hcr,” He b a 
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healthy, well-sliapctl* dark-eyed boy with polite manners and a very 
charming smile, and posses^g an experience that is milter unusual 
for a boy of his age. He is quite unawed by the strange surround¬ 
ings, b gifted and Dvcly, but not boasting. A determination of in¬ 
telligence shows his I.Q. to be 105, He works very quickly. 

His school reports as follows! “Naturally hb irregular schooling 
is a disadvantage to his work at school. But 1 can point out no other 
detrimental effect of hb wandenng and unsettled life; wi the 
contrary it rather seems to me to have developed Ills character. He 
b reliable, truthful, and bb behaviour b extremely praiseworthy.” 
Hts two sisters likewise attending school arc characteriaed its diligent, 
gifted, and well-behaved. 

( 7 rri. D.y. She was first tnairied with a man belonging to family I. 
After 6 years of married life she divorced him and is now niomed 
Again, but not with a “traveller.” Yet the marned couple tra¬ 
velled about for some years in a caravan waggon. Now the)' arc 
resident. The man is a deputy landlord, but besides be goes about 
bniahes. Hb wife keeps the staircases of the premises, hut 
that does not suit her. Wc pay her 3 visiL At 3 first glance ooe 
should not take her to be a gipsy on account of her rdativc fair¬ 
ness. But she has the typical long face and the dark, gruff voice 
so often met with in j^psies. Likewise she wears the ornaments of 
amber and silver prci'ailing with gipsies. She is kindly and obliging, 
when first the suspicioumess always present has been overcome. She 
on mtclligcut impression, and ako she seems to he rcUalde, 
os wc have bad occasian to control the correctness of several of her 
staicmenUi. She seems to have got accustomed to an ordertsd life, 
not missing the tras'elliiig life. 

She has 3 children, who arc said to be clever and of nomiaJ iu- 
idlcct. 

Gen, E.j. Was very early engaged to be mamed and ran away 
with her fiaiic 6 . Was for some dmc plated in a home instituted by 
the “Sodciy (jf Daiibh Women’s Welfare.” where they seem to have 
been rather caplii-atcd by her. She is described as bdug very good- 
looking, not particularly intelligeni, but by no means imbcirilc. The 
whole affair ended in her marriage with her fianei, who had been 
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punished twice (or thcfi. The mikoicd couple began at once lo 
Eivc in a waggon ^ pcdl^ biwh-piakeT^, and artistes. Thc>' had 
a lent with a stage smd a cricr'^ platfortn. The man pcrfarmefl as 
a fakir^ ^ contortionistt a musied clDwnj and the Ukc. In winter 
they have nearly always received public aid, whereas in siimmtr 
the)’ have mostly been able to manage for themselves. Yet one year 
they received aid from no less than tfi towns, chiefly for the trans¬ 
portation of ihdr waggon. 

Gfn. Er8. School report: was compliant, ingratiatory, and 

polite, but sometimes inclined to evade the uuth/^ At the age of 
lo he got mixed up in an affair of indecency. The police had !um 
under examination, but no more came out of the alfair in his case. 
At the age af 17 he was chargcil with receiving. He was Ihcn accord¬ 
ing to all statements collected about him a clever and quick-witted 
young tnaji. For some years he was a buttons, later a weaver* 

Conclusion. The members of this family have no partiedar 
features by which they differ from the other **travellcrs,*" except¬ 
ing perhaps their exterior, which is less oudandkb. They have all 
of them been living in extremely humble circumstances as ped- 
larsi grindery and artistes on a small scales and they have rtceived 
a great deal of relief. As to intellect there arc among them both 
feeble-minded individuals^ individuals of weak inieUccL, aod abo 
very IntelligcnL individuals. There is no great criminality among 
them. 


FAMILY No. IV 


Gen. B.S. The man was, acGording to his own statement bom 
at Preeut, but nothing can he found there proving the correctness 
of this statement. Nor do we know anything as to the hinh place 
of his wife. By the time of the birth of thdr first son they were 
not maTricd. Nothing b known as to where and when the wedding 
took pliifc. During the fim years of their marriage, until the nine- 
tioi, tiiev had no fijted abode, but travelled about the country, 
at least dll 1874 as giinders. Later the man cstabJbhcd a circus, 
which was, however, ver>- soon taken over by one of Ids sons. 
They owned a small estate in North Seebnd, where they fattned the 
land in the manner that they cropped the fields in spring, after 
which they locked the bouse and left not to return tilt it was time 
to reap the com. However, in thetr old days they lived there all 
the year mund. 

Among his relatives the man had the by-name of “the great.” 
One of bis sons, who b now 74 years 0/ age, tells us chat vrhm 
this by-name had been given to hb father it was not only because 
he was gnat ami strong, but also because he was regarded as the 
chief of the tribe. He bad nes'cr gone to school and bad never been 
taught anything, but he was very intelligent, had taught himself 
how to read and write, and knew the whole hible by heart. The fa¬ 
mily came from all parts of the country to apply for his advice 
and assistance; he was very popular among them, and at the same 
time they had a great respect for bin>. He had an extraordinary ear 
for music, played on die violin. He did not, however, perform as 
a musician, but utught his children to play. lie was not partiru- 
larly oullaodbh to look at having light and dark brown hair. 
He died several years before his wife, who soon after his death 
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resumed the cravdllng life together with various members of the 
fartuly, ^ 0. a son and a daughtcr-m-law. 

Her daughier-indaw tdls m about her that she wm m tmusiially 
active old woman, who travdkd about until she died at the age of 
90. She was very dark and outlandish to look and fuJI of life 
and ficn .spirits, ven, faithful and devoted to the people she Jited* 
but rimply terrible to^vnrds tho^e who had incurred her disgrace. 
She loved nature and the iinrc^irained life on the high road. Her 
favfiijritc occupation was Esbing. and her daughtcr-b-lavv Eiiil 
remembers her indcsoibable |oy, w^hen one day in her 89th year of 
age she succeeded in catching a huge carp. 

Gen. Rj, The man was a uandcriog grinder. ^fJ5kow says about 
him that he took part tn the war of 1848, After the war be met in 
Glucksburg the woman who was to become his wife. She was a 
daughter of a merchant in the town, and in Miskow^^s work we get 
a very romaniic description of how this daughter of 0 wealthy mer¬ 
chant immediately fdl Ln love with the hand^mc black-haired youth 
and married him in 1850^ Presumably the real facts were more pro¬ 
saic, "fhe young man was when they married 25 years dd, and the 
merchant's daughttr about 40 ycare of age. M far auS can be made 
out she bad an illegitimate childt so she may have found it expedient 
to tUsuppear towards the north with the wanderLrig grinder. Nothing 
is k-howti as to her appearance, but she must have been of robust 
health. She survived her htisband and died at die age of gi. As a 
widow she stayed with her eldest daughter, SJjc lived by old age 
pension. Tliis married couple masl have Ijeen rather clcv^cr to judge 
frtim their descendants. They had 1 children, 1 son and 1 daughter. 

Tke . C. 8 , wac a musTciait and gardener. He married 

a epoper^s daughter, who was a dressmaker. We do not know wlie- 
iher he hnd been jeaiimg a life of vagahond^c after he had arrived 
at a gnown-up age, but from tS88 till some yeare after 19^0 ht lived 
in the to^vn^ where Uic family w^as weU-tnown and citecmcd, 
Akc to judge from his letters to MLikow he was nice-ncuincml and 
cultured^ his handwriting wan neat, his orthography coirett. He 
b described a$ a tali, dark-hued tbeui with a ch.Tractcristic hooked 
nose, on the whole rather outlandish to look at. He had 5 children, 
■2 sous and 3 daughters. The daughters, wiio have aJl of them re- 
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maincrd ^mglc, are in grod and nrspcctablc $iLuatiQns. Both eons 
were mu^iciaiii and married ^viih daughters of ordinar) ctdscus. One 
^;a£i was aecidentally killed, the lailieir tm^xUed for some years as a 
iniisidan^ hut by and by he became rCLsident. For some tirne he had 
Eu apply for public aid^ because he had developed Lubercidosis of 
the lungs, but be has ncvxr dnee received any kind of relief. 

Of his 4 chiltiren (gen, E) three do comparatively well. Om 
sun was in childhood under the diargc of the ChiId-\^ dfare Com¬ 
mittee. Has served an apprenticcslup to hsur-drraingj and was at 
first described as a rnce-mauncred young man* but later he eot pu¬ 
nished for stealing and receiving* After that he ^^cnl on the tmmp^ 
but he has not sufficient practice to manage a sitiiJia^ticFn at a h^r- 
drcsscr^i 

Their diiughiet, gen. C.g, was married wltlt a journeyman-joincr 
and musician» whu^ie father a faimer and conductor, but no 
gipsy* 7 sons and 3 daughters wett: hom to them. ^'VU the daughicts 
have married artisans. Some of them are living in nithcr humble 
circijmstaiiets* udieneas others are somewhat better off- None of them 
have c\TT been travelling. The eldest son became a typographer 
and manages for himself, *Anothcr son b an art dealefi and has 
been in conflict with law. A third son has $en.-ed an apprenticeship 
to joinings hut he is given to drink and is divorced by hh: wife. His 
children (gen. E.) have upw and then received public aid. 

In othet' w^ords the folio wing may be said about this fatuity 
as a whole: All descendants of gen, 8,3* have married iiitc? respect¬ 
able families, have becoiiir resident, and ctuat of thcrri even honour¬ 
able cilitms managing for thcruMelvcs, 

Geit, C.r, The man was till hb death manager of a fairiy large 
and rather well-known circus. lie owned an estate no which he IhTd 
in winten His eldest daughter was an artiste in the circus nl her 
parents- She k dcs€ril>cd as being small and dark^ and not very 
confidence-inspiring to loot at. She married a son of a teacher, who 
owned first a temperance hotel and later a emenna. She has an 
illegidmaic son^ who earns 4 livelihood as an artiste. 

.Xiiother daughter k ttiarricd with ^ cireus perfonner. Her hus¬ 
band has been a bailsman and h;is bc^des had variouB odd jobs. 
He has been punished for hotel fraud and offence against the motor 
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act. The married couple have 3 diildrcn, who seem 10 manage for 
ihcimclvcs. 

Cen, C.^, Till about the age of 30 the man was a miaadan. 
who travelled about playing together with his brothers. In 1888 
he married, and from now on he lived by grinding. Excepting a 
little aid given lum at a rather advanced age he has received no¬ 
thing but old age pension. Tlic home Ls described as dirty beyond 
belief, the members of the famfly as sJovmly, iliey do not seem to 
make any great use of water and soap. The man is stated to took 
like a Pobsh Jew. 

As 10 Aix eldest ion it appears front the school register that 
he was lively, intelligent, well-behaved, and an able singer. lie 
has the highest rnarkit in nearly all oral subjects. Later in life he 
became an eketrirfan, and developed into a rather smart business 
man. After 22 years of married Ufe he divorced his somewhat 
weakly wife. The miuntenancc-ailowances he was due to pay her 
came in very irregularly, and generally not at all. *0 diat the relief 
fund had to step in. He has been punished for fraud. 

Htf tldiit nm but eai is charactcrircd by his ^schopl as a not 
very pleasant pupil. His father recommends corporal cluistbement. 
After his school years he became a messenger and a circus groom, 
hloisi of the cases against him involved payment of alimentation, 
wliicli he neithrr could nor would pay, for which reason he had to 
work out pnrt of it. Later he was punished for receiving and for 
thefts of bicyclea. When he died he was buried at die public expense, 
.'ilthougb by that time be owned a small bicycle shop of his own. 

His y^ungeit sm was during his first years in school good-natured, 
inoffetuive, sociable, but lazy. Later he became thievish, lying, was 
not exactly brainier, was dishonest, remiss, and had no respect cjccqit 
for coTporal punislimeni. Was in childhood mixed up in some affairs 
of petty ihcfL-i. Began already at the age of 20 to receive public 
aid. os after having been in hospital for a venereal disca.« he could 
not find a job again. Since then he has received relief rather fre¬ 
quently. He has been in prison for procuring. 

Cfn. C.5, For several years die man travelled about as a mu- 
ririan together with 2 btothcni. They- traveUed partimlarly on 
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LcUand-FaUicr, where they went abflui playing on the esiatcs. They 
met wiili a kind reception every wlicrc. Once they played for Holgcr 
Drachmaiin, the poet, and were greaily admired. lint when he mar¬ 
ried. the travelling life ivith his brothers came to an end, and the 
married couple began to travel about alone with swing-boat$ and 
a merty'-go-round. They visited the large eountry towns and earned 
a lot of money, until the Great War kttixkcd ihcm out. After the 
war they w'cnt to Sweden, where for several years they had “a 
fashionable mitdc-baJJ with many proininait artiste.” They worked 
hard and made rather a good profit. A few years ago they returned 
to Denmark, W'hcre they are now Using in a neat little flat of a 
rooms on the skirts of the town. They arc very mduittritius making 
elaborate paper flowers^ which they sell to various department stores. 

Calling on thern in ihcLr home we find them h iudl y engaged in 
this occupation, and they have hardly lime to fold theif arms and 
do nothing* while we art haring a chat with them. This is, however, 
particularly the ca.se vrith the wife, who is apparently, like in most 
other gipsy families, the otic with whom the greater part of the 
work rests. She is nervous of riot getting the orders ready in time, 
whereas her husb.wd « most inclined to present us with as many 
flowTcrs as we tnay want. 

Tlie old man is delightful Ui look at His hair, which is thick 
arid frizzled, is ejuite white, [lU eyes are dark and deep-set, and 
surrounded by mimerous .smilbg wrinkles. His complexion has (his 
pale-blur touch seen in cenain gipsies. He is dressed in a bright 
blue shirr and a glaring green alip-ox'Cf, in short just a model for 
a painter. The married couple are willing to tell its about them- 
.srlven and their life, emphasizing that they need conceal nothing, 
yet they hope that ^we won’t write to the papers.*' But they do 
not like to speak of other members of the. family, TJiey used to 
travel about and loved it, but the fnuUics of old age have compidted 
them to give up this way of lining. They both of them make an 
rxltemdy mdustrimis and honest Impitssion, but while the woman 
gives expression to her concern on account of the hard times, 
having evidently a great drid of anxiety far daily bread, her hus- 
hard sh,vk<s bb head saying with an indulgent smile, “It will pro¬ 
bably come OUT all right." He is a genuine gipsy*, perfectly cnietrss 
of to-morrow, The married couple have only one son. 
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Theh son is lite his father very dark and outlandish to look 
at. By profess!cm he is a musician, but in inter he makes and 
sells paper flowcts. For a number of years he wai attached to iits 
father’s niusic-JialJ, but besides he has retieived a grtju rleal of aid. 
His vvife is a daughter of a tradesman. 

On our paying a visit to his home tve are informed tiiat he and 
bis family have temporarily gone lo stay with hia parents, wliile 
preparing to leave for the country with their caravan waggon. Here 
wc find the man, his wife, 4 grown-up sons, a daughter-in-law, and 
a grandchild liv'ing in one not very large room. His wife makes an 
attractive and sensible impression. She is alone, her husband and 
her 2 sons liaving gone to the Zoological Gardens in order tg photo 
the animals. TTic sons are musicians having rather good engagements 
during winter in small restaurants. Later sve meet the younger son, 
who i$ very dark and outiandish to look at, neat and well-dressed, 
amiable and polite. He is \'ery amdous to cmph:«suc that his re¬ 
latives aim at having as little intercourse as possible %vhh the other 
“cravdleoi,’* and at associating ta far as possible with (taideni jxrople, 

fJcfi, C*6. ITiis woman married a musician, who was not a “tra¬ 
veller,” but a son of a stone-mason. He is dcs*'ribed as a very 
good and clever man, gifted, ■mil with an ear for music. At least 
among gipsies he has a reputation for having been an cKcellcnt mu¬ 
sician, Tlicrc arc " children, who ail of them seem to do vieH, The 
2 eldest sans arc musicians, one having a permanent engagement 
at an cffthesira all the year round. One son h a tailor, and all 
4 daughter have married men in comparatively good slttiaiions. 

Gen. C.y. This man was for some time In his you (It an iirtiste, 
hut moat of hts life he has iwen a pedlar and a bmsh-maker. Is 
now living by ^d age pension. Before he married hb present wife, 
he cohabited for a number of yean* with a woman, w ho is the mother 
of at least 3 of his 4 children. 

Calling on them vve find both tiie man and his wife at home. 
The man is profuse in his cordiality towards us, whereas his wife 
Is hostile and distrustful. The married couple occupy a small flat 
consisting of 3 rooms in a dreary-looking street, but all windows 
are open, and the window siifs arc full of floss'crs and bird-cages. 
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The man is fair. buE ncvcrthcltsB he resembles his dark bro- 
Uicr C.yJ a great deal, thus having tJic same charming smQe. 
But he makes a Ear more insignificant Impresaon, b hardly parti-> 
culariy intelligent, nor b he in possession of the mdiisuy dbplayed 
by his brother. Hmvcvcr, it b some excuse for him that he suffers 
from a rather scriouf tiisease of the heart. He shmvs us with a cer¬ 
tain pride the picture of a caravan waggon 7 to 8 yards long, which 
was for many years the home of the family, but whirh has now 
been sold. 

\Vc do not gel much information os to thdr children. One son 
b a chauffeur, another son Qves in the country'. The a daughters 
ate matried and resident, as their husbands *’have a house," The 
younger daughter has coal black hair; shr b the pride of the family 
on account of her beauty. 

Ceil. D.tj. Tbb woman lives in a wooden barrack next door to 
her mother. She is totally blind, and accordingly she receives dis¬ 
ablement benefit. Her husband suffers from epilepsy. He is a for¬ 
mer anbic now living by peddling and grinding. In summer he 
and his wife go about singing m the court-yards. 

On our coming to pay them a visit iJicy arc Just returning arm 
in arm, he with the mandolin lianging in a sting on his shoulder, 
and with great hospitality they inv'itc us to enter. The room is 
aurprisingly ncai with solitl riimiturc, and everything is dean and 
in gcKKJ repair. In the bedroom wc meet with an .tslonishlng spec¬ 
tacle. It is a cage reaching from the floor right up to the ceiling 
and occupying the whole of one romcr of the room. The cage is 
full of nests, and we count roughly ! j to 20 birds. 

T he conjugal partners give the tmprcssioa of being inoffensive 
and goml-natured, but not particularty gifted; however, the man 
can botli read and write. They' arc poorly dressed, looking on the 
whole rather miserable, wlilch may, however, be partly intcntioiial, 
rhe woman has long, dark, frizzled hair, but is very anxious to as¬ 
sure m that she was quite fiur as a child. Like her mother she 
would hear no laik of thdr bdng gipsiis, “wc are Gciman Jews, 
and that is the reason why wc are so dart-hued." The married 
couple have 4 children. 

Of thdr €idfjt daughter wc are informed as follows: She is 
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a typical gipsy’i tvork-shy, with an inclinaiion to wandeti which 
manifesia itself every now and then. She has been receiving aid 
for long periods together both in her marriagts and between them. 
Has been in a workhouse. Fim sht married a gipsy, but the mar¬ 
riage was disolvcd, because it could be proved that she was preg¬ 
nant by another man, when she married. She was then 17 years old, 
and it was only because she was pregnant tliat she obtained per- 
misBion to marry. The aUeged father mtunLuned that ^ Jiad 
also bad coitus with the twin-brother of her husband, which was, 
however, denied with great energy by the other part. iVftcr (he 
divorce she cohabited with u man, whom she biter married. He did 
not seem to like hard work, was originally a baker^s turn-over, but 
soon he gave it up and began to live as a pedlar, a street photographer 
and the like. He has received and does still receive a great deal 
of aid. 

Their ddest daughter fcut one is by the Child-Welfare Commii- 
icc charactcrbscd as a nice and good girl. 

Tkeir ron is said to have an car for musk. 

Their youngest daughter, whom W'C find at home, is a quite or- 
dinaiy-looking, fair-baked gid of 7. who does not by any means 
make iierself conspicuous. 

Gen. D.t4. The family has received a great deal of aid. It 
travels about the country In a caraiati waggon. The sehoul wrote 
as follows about ihetr eldest child, when she was 9 years of age; 
“She is of average intellect, diligent, and well-behaved, and she has 
attended to her schooling in a satkfactory way. She has been placed 
in 43 schools.” 

Gen. Z).:5. Her busbitnd performs as an artiste and. a musician. 
Moreover he is sometimes a circus manager, an agent at vanmis cir- 
cu6«, a pedlar, and sometimes he imvcls about with swing-boats. 
Of late years hr has besides started a home-industry with toys. Ever 
since 1922 the family has been receiving rrlirf almtst pcmiancnily, 
and it has tried practically all kinds of relief, relief included. 
“Tlie high road is in the vcr>' blood of this family." 

A visit is paid to their home, a flat on the ground floor in 
a small house with a little (garden on the outskirts of Copenhagen. 
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The monu arc very pdrmuvdy fumbhedj bui tiucy are light and 
siirmy. orderliness srnd tidiness it is soso* In the garden we find 
her husband and his brodier-in-law occupied with the making of 
dolls. The woman b a dbHnt:t glp^y type^ but with rather coarse 
feat lines. She gi\nes the impresssion of being of normal inteUeet. 3 of 
the daughtcn$ arc at home. Like their father they are fair and 
ardinan-lDoking; they are of but mediocre parts, AH merribers of 
the family are gay and \ciy content, and they do not in any way seem 
to be nppremd by the straitened ciniuinsianccs In which they live. 

The school has given us the following characterizatiQn of the 
chiklrcji: good-natured, somewhat neglected, wanton^ characteriess, 
without natural self-command p 

Cm, D.iS, Has for many years been li\ing chiefly at the pub¬ 
lic repense, h:w tried hw powers as a miisidaiLt a cjjxus travel- 
ler^ ^ brush-make r^ a rricssenger-s a eJuiuFfcurf and a pedlar. He and 
his w'ife gather refuse l“fclunse*") from dust-bins, and besides they 
collect used bottles, which they dean and sell. He stammers, for 
which reason he has some difficulty in trading. In spile of Uidr 
poverty the>' have a foster-child^ a ihiughtcr of the m™*3 sister^ 
gm. D.t 7^ a pretty,^ blacks haired, litile girl, w^cLl cared for and 
neatly dressetL We fnid thb man at his sister's, gen. Das., where 
he is occupEcd with the making of daHs. He Ido is a typical gipsy 
to look at. He maki^ by no means a poor or miserable impression, 
is Ejay> an hts manners are pdite. 

< 7 eis. In boyhood he coiitribulcd 10 the Nippon of the 

family by selluig wooden jpoom. During 11 stay in a smkll town he 
left hlfi parents, and without pcrml^on he took along some W'ood 
wares, which he went about selling. On this excursion he perpe¬ 
trated some few occaiiofiai thefts of purses, M die age of he 
w^as placed in a s^le^institutlon for juvenile offenders, where he 
remained till his 18th year of age. Here he was ordinarily quick 
and willing, but extremely thievish and expert in playing die hypen 
critd and lying. He often ran away, always when at large s>iecking 
die company of grinders. He w'os unufooHy neglected in pomt of 
education and iurtruaiont could neither dn sutrts nor write, and 
hardly read. At schixd and in the workshop be made but litdc pro- 


gxesft, clucfly on accoutii of a bciing inutifsi and ener]j>'. ^Vhcn 
he was years of age the institution for juvenile offenders de¬ 
clared that he bad no great chance of becoming a joiner, partly 
because he had no aptitude for joiner)', and partly because his on¬ 
ly inclinaiitm was for returning to the life of vagabondage toge¬ 
ther with his parents. The following year he Wiis relumed to his 
home, but already at the age of 19 he was remanded with a caution 
for stealing. His parenut declared him to be lazy, self-willed, and 
unreliable. Since then he has been living as a grinder, a brush- 
maker, and a “Klunser." He has been punished many times for 
thefts, and has in tfte course of time Teedved targe ainounia of re¬ 
lief from the public reiicf funds. 

Cen. D,S4. On account of a bad home he was removed and sent 
to an educational institution, where he was apprenticed to a gar¬ 
dener, The first report from this place was to the effect that he 
behaved well, but that hfcs parts were small. "He is a vagabond by 
nature, who will sooner or later find himself among tramps. But 
a later report shows the opinion about him lu have changed, fins 
report says that no doubt he would be able to tjuJet down under a 
proper treatment. The school ba.*! never had any reason to call his 
honesty in {question, Xevcrtlicless at the age of 113 broke into 
a draper's shop; he repented, however, and vhreiv the stolen goods 
into the water, but was aH the same sentenced to i year’s Imprison- 
menl. 


Coneltnion. Tliis family shows no partjculariy protninent quali¬ 
ties. Most of its memhen arc living in rather poor eitcumstanccs, and 
many of them are of but mediocre parts. Tliey have recrived a lot 
of public aid, and not quite few of them have been in conflict with 
law. With this in view it is very interesiing to see dial ihe mem¬ 
bers who have married hontat, resident individuals have sucewded 
in breeding more stable descendants, a number of whom arc living 
in comparatively good circumstances, tiet'cr having received any kind 
of public relief, and still less been In con flirt with law. 
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Ccn. The xmi\ a mtisidsm and ^ grinder. He ts said 
to have had a panictilar ear for music and to have pJayed c^icel- 
Icntly on many instnuticDts. According in Mtdtow he ivas weakly, 
oo doubt inhere ulou^ and indeed he lo have died young. The 

family managed without public aidn Hk wife niarricd again at the 
age of 70 whh a 40 year oSd non-gipsy pm'iously convicted. They 
live in a earavEm svaggon, and cam a livelihood by isdling various 
artidm made of wireni She is said to be verj^ youthful, iind her 
phyriognoniy k said lo be ixry oudandiiih. 

C^it. In hb early the man travdlcd about in Norway. 
Swedenj Germany^ and Dcnmariip never having a peimanent rest' 
dcncc. Was punished several times partly for offence against the 
act of compulsory military service, partly for robbery* He ve¬ 
ry much gKxn to drinkp and could ncUher read nur w-rilc. Once 
under ihe influence of drink his wife denounced him for indecent 
behaviour toworda their younger daughter hut one; however, when 
idle became i«olieff she repented it, and the whole affair c:aine to 
nothing. Thrir neighbours knew tfiem to he quarrdsome. The)' nr- 
ver had a permanent residence for my time, exojpt that 

gcucrally in winter they seeded down somewhere or mher in Copen¬ 
hagen with their waggon, living b^' tradings, playing in the court¬ 
yards* and a great deal of public aid^ In summer ilicy performed 
as artistes in a small music-hall The matt wa5 abo a wild-beasttaiticr^ 
and a few ycais ago he was killed by his twn bcais^ when one day 
he cnicred their cage* 

His wife w'as bom of Swedish gipsv' parents in a leni some¬ 
where between Skanderhorg and Silkeborg, When young $hc wm 
famous for her beauty, and abmu the bq^nning of tjiis ccniury^ she 
performed as '*ih^ beautiful A1 in a place of eotertainnieni ia 


Ciopcnhiijgca. She is said! be much given io drink like iter husband, 
and she too can neither read nor write. Now she spends the winters 
in a caravan waggon together with Jkt youngest daughter. She lives 
by selling various goods, and h moreover rathiT famous for her fa¬ 
culty of fortune-telling. In simmer they tnivd about the country 
living Id tents. 

A visit to Ik* caravan waggon. 3 daughters are found at home. 
The home looks very poor, The room is furnished with a divan, a 
table, and some damaged chairs. The tvnil-papcr fa partrally torn. 
On the wall tlicre arc some faded photos of various nrtfates. Pre¬ 
sently ilicir mother enters with a Jorge basket on lirr arm. SJic 
has been out doing business, nlUiough she fa reported ill and fa 
only allowed to go out in the middle; of the day. She fa dressed 
in motley clothes, wearing a green skirt with a many-coloured sliawl 
round her shoulders, She is bear-headed in spite of die cold and 
in her sdll coal black hair she has silver hoir^des, and in her 
ears long silver eardrops. Her eyes arc dark, her look sharp anti 
pierring. On the whole she makes a very outlandish Imprcsiion. 
Thert are traces yet of former beauty, although her features have 
become coarse, her voice deep and gruff, ft fa seen at once that 
her children feel a great respect for her, hut at the same time afao 
affection and admiration. At first she pays no attcnlion whatever 
to the stranger; but as apparently she takes it for granted that I 
have come to have my fortune told, this time of wailing fa probably 
to be compared with a time of observation. 1 have niy fortune told 
in cards, and merely as a matter of curiosity 1 shall remark iliat 
surprisingly many of the thinga she say^ are correct. Thus 1 gradu¬ 
ally come on speaking terms with her. She decidedly gives the ini- 
prtssjon of being a character, very intdligent, and, like all gifted 
gipsies, in pos-sesaion of a considerable knou/lcdgc- of Ituinan nature. 
But in all likelihood riie is tmt agreeable if she gets angry, and hardly 
particularly reliable either; cities not seem to hedtate about telling a 
lie, if she finds it to her advantage. 

Wtr dfacu-cs the accident 4 or 5 years agij, when her husband 
was killed .Vpparently she feels the ateiencc of her hu-shand, hut 
has iijbriuttcd to her fate on this poicit as on so many others in 
life. She maintains tint she had a presentiment that (he accident 
would happen, because the animals did not like her busb.ind; dicy 
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alwajs became unquiet wheo be entered their cage* if she was not 
near at liand. She k of upinfon that her husband entered the cage 
in order lo comnut tsnidde^ he being at that time oppressed by a 
large debtj of which his wife knew nothing then.—She cannot be 
made to speak of other members of her family. 


Her chitdrm* 

E.r. The ddest $on has been in touch with the public 
authorities several Uittes. The firft time vva^ when ai the age of 
J4 he and 4 frieml of hk stole a boat in which they left homt 
He was landed in a poor-farm after having rendered himsdf guilty 
of both stealing and begging. His parents requested the Child-Wel¬ 
fare Committee to interfere. He was then placed in an education^] 
imtitution, fmm where, however^ he ran away ^ days later to go 
on the tramp again. He was caught by the police and sent back to 
his parents. At Llie age of ij he w^as again placed in an educa¬ 
tional instiuition* but the day afier his arrival the headmaster gave 
him up as unfit For staying there. He was cxaimned by a physician* 
who* however^ in spite of the fact that the boy could neither read ncu’ 
WTitc fhe b Stitt an illiterate) did not find it n^essary to make a 
psychiatric examination. 

Then he began to live as an artkie (cotitorlioTust) and a ped¬ 
lar* and besides by public aid both in Copenhagen and in various 
country’ towns. Now' and then he has earned a hult money by sing- 
ing and pUying in the court-yards, for uhich he has repeatedly 
been denounced to tlic police. 

At the age of tB he was admitted ta hospital by tlic police 
for lues and gonorrhoea. He has hail connection with niimemus 
girU. At a cmain time he Jived with auc of them in a mberahk 
flat in tlic centre of Copenhagen. The furnitiire condsted of some 
bed-ddth«3> lying on the floor in a comer of the room, and instead 
of a table a i^d orangc-box. He has 4 children by 4 different giiLt, 
Has now just married tiie Tiftb, who is an artiste* but no gipsy. 

The finst girl, with whom we have talked, denies being of gipsy 
descent, but nevenhdess she looks perfectly like a gipsy. Her father 
was a dreus clown, her brmher is a wild^beast tamer; she herself 
goes about liellmg hmriicft in winter. 
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Their child (gen. F,) is a wry hafidsorae, dark-^yed boy» la 
years tsf age. As to condua his school gives luni a very high cha¬ 
racter, With regard, to proficiency lie betoags to the lower third 
of his class-mates, which, however, in the opinion of the school is 
to some csrtcnt due to the fact that he has changed schools so often. 

During a visit to our house he is very quiet, polite, and quick, 
with Tuanneti worthy of a better milko. He is very fond of tra¬ 
velling about. His bert spare-time occupation is to go fishing, which 
he does together with his father in the early morning houfs- He 
makes u rdiahle impression. 

Gen. £.3* This son was bom in an inn, and was brought up by 
his parents until his 8th year of age, when he came under the cart 
of the Chad-Welfare Gommiucc. He was sent to various reformato¬ 
ries, hut ill between he vagabondized, :\t the age of 17 he was sent 
to an asylum, where he was cliaracterizetl as imbecile with a pro¬ 
nounced inciinadon for vagabondage, Stcrilkaiion was proposed, 
but lie went away frtan the hnfipital. before the operation could take 
place. He is completely illiterate, 

The following to years he earned a livelihood by varioiB per- 
formancea, and by ringing and playing in the court-yardi, being 
lime after time commiited to prison for liaving gone begging. At 
length die conclusion was arrived at that the proper place for him 
to live in was actually a workhouse or an asylum. The chief phy¬ 
sician of the public care fof mental defectives declared that the 
man ought to be placed in an asylum, having proved quite uijaWc 
to manage for himself. 

Gen. This daughter, whom we meet on our visit to her 
mother's caravan waggon, is rather pretty wfth black hair» a dark 
hue, and darit eyes. She lacks nothing in oratorical gifts, but seems 
only 10 be of mediocre parte, yet she is able tioth to read and write. 
Her interests seem to be almost those of ordinary dtinens* make 
a rather solid and respectable impression. Her dress is not the least 
ringubr^ and she is perfeedy content to live as a '"private individuai.” 

She is alternately married wvdj and partially divorced from 3 
workman, who is not a gipsy [dtogethcr g or + times). He has been 
moving mtich about, and has received public aid in various districts. 


Once iht office for social rcJief hatl a. little trouble with hcr^ be¬ 
cause she applied for help (ot Ibc purchase of a coat, though she 
was in poes^ion of a fur-coat. 

The mamed couple has 2 children, aged j and 6 rcspcctivdy. 
These children do not differ in appearance from ordinary Danish 
Avorking-clas$ chiidren. A few times during my ™ii they come to 
bJow^ and have ta be appeased, which is done by paying them mo¬ 
ney ; oxn the litUc 3 year old child brightens up at tight of a 5 0n: 
piece. 

Gfn. This daughter ran from home at the age of 11 and 
vagabondized about ^4 hours. The following years she spent part¬ 
ly at home and partly in Catholic homes is various country^ touTis- 
At the age of 13 she was seduced by a young man, on account of 
which she was pbced in a hcrnic lamtuled by the Society of “Danish 
Women's Welfare.'* Here her mental condition examined, and the 
statement given 53>:5 as follows: Difficult to managCH^ immomh 
staying in the home she was thievish, planned a hou^breaidog, made 
A picklock. Otherw^ise fodahle, Iihed by her companJons. Unsettled:^ 
restless, and indolent^ She b no j^qod at deantng up, Oti the exa¬ 
mination t Inattentive, indolent, shtiists from cxcrtiom.. gets tired 
very' soon. Her school-learning leaves much to be detired; indeed 
she is able to read, do sum^* and ttfrite, but alit docs it with great 
clumtincss, and her orthorgr^phy h veiy barf. Her power of ap* 
prehending that svhich is explained to her h quite good« ivhereas the 
same cannot be said about her powers of observatioa and of tncul- 
nitiun. Shf has ratJicr a faculty for thinking for her^lfr wlion TirsC 
her interest h sttircd. Her intdligence qui]^denE, according to Brri- 
ning [fb is SB. From the information in hand she must be regarded 
aE a not particularly inidligem girl, belonging rather among the 
best of the group of backward children, Altittiugh she is so >oimg 
in years, she gives the impitssron of being fully devciopcil She fe 
somewhat ps^xhopathically degenerated, with a moral defect. 

Shortly after this examination she made off for Swedtm, where 
she is supposed to have stayed with her mother's rdatiens. The 
ercapacle lasted abont 6 months^ ^ years later she went on the tramp 
again. Accordingly she had to be pbced in a home for women, 
from which she ran away^ however, !n company with a marine fixe- 
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man. With this ittan she was married soon after. She got 3 diildita 
by him, the younger of whom is inibedte, TTic family cheats the 
office for socLil relief to the best of its ability. 

Gen. EjS. The youngest daugther has been partly at home and 
partly in a Cathdic home, from where we have the following report 
of her; Sound, and healthy, quict-witied, and lively, quite indif¬ 
ferent both to punishment and rebuke, and to praise. Very svipcr- 
fidal. Suffered from nocturnal enuresis. Her school reports as fol- 
lowts: Lacks power of concentratioo. Causra a great deal of disturb¬ 
ance during the lessons, and her nianners are bad. hhe u hvdy, 
and bM very expressive gestures. Her sehooUfriends do not tease 
her, rather they take her side, however, no doubt chiefly because 
they are fascinated by her beauty and outlandLdute^. Biti her friend¬ 
ship is probably not to be relied on, has a “gipsy nature.” Site 
always allies with the mt»t unmly and unreliable among her school¬ 
fellows. But she is said to have a tender affection far her mother. 
She is to stammer, her prottunciatlDn Ls not good, her vo¬ 

cabulary small, often she must feel long for certain exprasdons. Her 
intelligence quotient is 85, hut it must be accepted with some reser¬ 
vation on account of her difficulties of speech and her frequent 
rbanges of school. 

Thl': girl we also find at home on our vial to the caruvan 
waggon. She is 16 years of age and very pretty, a l>-pical gipsy 
girl tvith a twinkle in her eye, a dark hue, and coal black hair. 
She is constantly astir and bustling about, very noisy, and stam¬ 
mering rather much. She is very channing, but somewhat un¬ 
restrained, and lacking the manners displayed by so many other gip¬ 
sies of her own age. Her intelligence acema to correspond very well 
to die found quotient of 85. No doubt she b raiher unreliable. 
CheeriuUy and with great interest she tells us about her life; In sum¬ 
mer she and her mother go louriog, living In a tent or a waggon. 
She dances gipsy dances together with her mother to the music of 
a band of 3 persons. She does not like to go to school, but she 
loves the travc^g life, wanting no other existence. 

Gen. l>. 5 . This woman, who b said to be somewhat untidy and 
cxiravagani. has been married 3 times. Her fiirt husband w;is bom 



out of wedlock. Hk mother was Swedish. By him she has one child- 
Next she was married with a bnish-maker given to drink, who com¬ 
pelled her to procure him some (none)' for the purchase of spirits 
by forcing hex ^out iriih the trading-basket.” By this man she has 
2 children. The elder child is placed in a stmt-msiitution for dif- 
Re Lilt boys, from where we hwe the follow^mg mformation: His 
charucter is yidding, wcai^ dighonest. He seeks bad compaiiiom, 
play's truant, and pilfers. Is of average inteUcci, but diligcttce and 
interest satisfactory- He U rude to his school-fellowB and im^ 
piidcnt towards hk teachers. 

Her tliird husband was a tiotoriciua dnmtard, but by no means 
unintelligent. By this marriage she has s children. 

Cc/i. D*7- Since Ilk i0th year of age he has had no permanent 
residence. Has been Irving by maldiig brushes and selling fancy 
artidcis in winter* and by travdling about with swing-boats in siim^ 
mcr. Besides he hiis occasionally had some workman's work. 

In bet went he ha^ been comicied now' and then for dkorderly 
behaviour in a public-house, for havii^ gone about sdling various 
goods, and for having driven a motor-car that was m a very bad 
stale. Hk wife k likew ke of gipsy descent 

One of their ckildren, a g. year old boy, attends a school for 
chlldrcti with defects of speech on account of a not particularly 
prononneed defect of articulation. Thk boy^ had from the normal 
school the following character; Sits mostly tinder the table. In the 
sidiool for children with defects of speech he causes a great dtiii 
of disturbance during the lessons. He has been caught in petty 
thcfiSp f. t. of milk. He k someihimes rather harsh to hk scliool- 
fellow's and bk sjhlings, although he k very fond of his younger 
jdbltng^ Hk fnrni-mktrcss has no ^Ikciptmary difrictiliies with him; 
he ioves her and k ready to do anything fcfr hexi but in return he 
dedres the same uiiqualiRed love fmm her. He k tnclincd to be 
jealous. Is extremely emotional, flnetuating between love an hate. 
ITic slightest injitry will make him eeUceni and dogged, hk eyes 
will flash fire, “at such moments you may rtedif him with anything." 
He k somewhat dull of apprehension. On a visit lo us he k comC' 
what wcrwlielmed by the riluallon. Tlmtigh dark he does not look like 
a gipyy, A detentiination of mtclligcnce diews hk l.Q. to be 90. He 


makes a rather imintaginalivc Imprcs^oiip is mt}m cMMish and 
confident, 

Ccfulusion. The most dtaractcrisiic feaiunr of this famiJy is that 
it mimbers a great many members of weak iiiielle4:t, both fedile- 
minded and backward individuals^ Many of them are jil»> marnily 
defective^ though not in any great degree criminaL The family does 
not on a angle point make itself conspicuous by more emuiciit quaU- 
iies. It is said, however^ of one person that he had an car for miMcH 

They subsist chiefly by peddling and begging, and generally 
seem lo be rather ^azJ^ 

Speaking of them to other gipsy familiis we get ilic impression 
that this tribe ts noi particularly esteemed. 


FAMILY No. VI 


line fmi ancesror was a grinder, whn wandered about a. ov 
rather often in .Sweden. A son'a daughter of hU tells us that he 
was bom in Germany, presumably in Frusda, where he was adopted 
by 3 very inffueDtkl person. As, however, he cottld not submit to 
a life in ordered ciremnstnoees, he fled from home .and began to 
wander about us a grinder. 

< 7 ea. B.i. His eldest son was likewise a wandering grinder. 
He possessed a house on lite edge of a forest and managed for him^ 
self without putdic aid until at the age of 7a he began to receive 
old age pension. When anaft he and hifi younger biother loved each 
other so dearly that they could not do without each other. Tlnis 
it ill told that when once ihh brother w^as left behind in an inn 
with a sprained ankle, while the family travclied on, he stole back 
to the inn in the dead of night, tied two leather-straps round 
hci brother, who was rather sma]] in statute, and carried him on 
his back several miles, until he caught up his parenut at dawn. He 
was in many way^ a Unit rebel, and often he hid under the wag¬ 
gon at night for fear of a tteating. But if hb younger brother was 
to receive a beating, he quickly pushed him aiidc offering to rake 
the beating instead. 

Of Ills wife we know nothing except that she belonged to faniity 
No. VIJ, which ia regarded as one of the superior tribes within 
the race of gipsies. They have 11 chlldmi, who have dJ of them 
at one rime or other received public aid, 

Cca. Bjt. This man was bom in an inn in Xorth Sweden. He 
too was a grindcT. In his obi age he received old age paraon in 
Denmark; but he ctmiinued to wander about with his gimdiog cart. 
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bang td Ilk last a healthy old man. His Tmt i^ifc was a gipe?>i 
by whom he had ^2 children. Nest married a **private womuiti” 
uho hofc him 4 children. 

A daughter of his second marriage and her 2 growti-up children 
tell us the following abcul himt He was small in stature widii coal 
black hair» dark bmwn eyes, and his hue was quite dark brown. 
He was handsome regubr features, as abo appears from a 
photograph hunging on the wall. He had uc^'er attended school, but 
at the grown-up age he bought a n^der anti taught himself how to 
read and write. He had an ear for muair and playxd the hamtonica 
with cmincni skill. He spoke both Danbsh, German, and Low Ger¬ 
man; but with hk wife he spoke Romnmny, although she was no 
gipsyE He would not, however^ te^tch his children this language, be* 
cauFC actually be was a litdc ashamed of his descent. He wanted 
his diildrcn to live a more ordered lift For thk reason the family 
did not live in a caravan waggon, but had a permanent re^dence^ 
from where they set out for a week or a fortnight *\l dme, parsing 
the nights In tic Inns. He saw to it that the chUdnm attended school 
comparatively rcgoiarly. Tlic children had a great respect and af¬ 
fection for their father, and hh hope of making than more social 
than their forefathers seems to Itavc been rulfilkd. All the children 
have married non-gipsies. The sons have learned a trade and manage 
without public aid. Aho ihc husbands of the daughters have served 
ihcir apprenticeship to some trade or other, 

Gffrt. C..f. This wontan was for a number of years brought up 
by gCQ- B>2.^ ba^aiLte site \%”as not liked by her siblings, whose 
beha\amjr she disapproved of on many pomts. She hmdf wanicd 
to icad ii more rt^pecUblr life. She 15 the mother nf numerous 
chhdren, many of whom have been in. eonflict whh law^ One s<:)n 
k known as a procurer, another has rendered himself guilty of va^ 
rious thefts from a weil-to-da rebtkin, with whom he stayed, wink 
she was <m a journeyp One daughter ‘'go<^ nn the lonse,” llte 
youngest daugther was first married with a quiet, nice-marnicmd 
artiian, who describes her to via 33 being a. beaur>% very dark, but 
cptite unstable. She w^culd guddojy^ apparently without provoca¬ 
tion ftish away on her bicyde, leaving the house imcared for» not 
out Ilf brinw or refraclorint 3 &. hul timply becauae she had no 
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sense of dut)- whMeixT. She was very fond of her diUdrcn, but 
ncverthcies she ncgicctcd them to an incredlbJe d^jce. A psy¬ 
chiatrist, who had spoken w'lth her, recorded as follo^vs: “She 
makes an iutcliigcni impr®siDm, but is also soiritwhat flippant. She 
gives the imprcssToii of being absolutely indifferent about her chil¬ 
dren's education, preferring to let them do as they like the few 
houis die spends together wiih them.” By and by she divorced the 
artisan and married a sailor. 

Gen. While married she traveUed about with her husband, 
who was an artiste and a musidan. Later they were partialjy di¬ 
vorced. She has bftai in hospital for: Aortitis luica ? (Lues aniea). 
Tumor ovarii? Adipositas. Laparotemiu soq. (Ttunor os'arit). Ampu- 
tatio mammae dn. (Adenocardnoma). Now she has a clinic for 
pedicure. People in ihe neighbourhood caU her '‘acrobat-strumpet.*' 
By several more distant relations she is dciscribcd as a pleasant and 
excellent woman, waiving a not very respectable profession, alwut 
tvhich she does not make the least dii^iuse. As, fiowever, she is 
extremely vulnerable, it is necessary to be cauiious in one's beha¬ 
viour towards her. Her friendships are ardent, her hate indiscnbablc. 
We try to make her ai visit- The namcpbte has tlic inscription of 
‘'Manicure and Pedicure." On our ringing tile bell she herself opens 
the door half-way, and at a glance we sec slicpticism and disiruAt 
depleted in her countenance- By a turn of her head she gives us 
to understand that she Eras a visitor, ''so I can't have you just 
now." .Vi fint she dlscLiUra kindred with another travelling fa¬ 
mily, but on our mentioning the names she agrees die fact. We 
get no opportunity of seing her display the gootf qualides men¬ 
tioned by her relatives; she only makes a rude, vuigmr, and un¬ 
reliable mipre^iion. She b a typical gipicy to look at with coal black 
hair, a yel]owi<;h brown hue, and wearing lots of amber ornaments. 
But her features arc coarse, her voice gruff, and all in all her phy¬ 
siognomy seems to correspond quite well to the name given her by 
her neighbours. 

Gen. C.j. The married couple has 4 children. Several times they 
have been receiving public; aid for long periods together. Once all 
aid w as stopped, because they' gave wrong In formation jw to their 


cconoiTuc clrcumstatica. Another time the authoritits leameti that 
the duldren of ™mpuIsor>- school age did not attend school, anti 
had not done so for Ute past year. At a tertain time the Child- 
Wclfmt Committee was infornicd that die youngest children were 
sent out petUing by their paitnis. The parents were, however, 
remanded with ^ caution. 


Gen. C. 8 . This family is h™g in a caravan waggon. A coi- 
Icaguc of oura has paid a visit to the waggon and has givra us the 
following infotmalioQ; The waggon is braod-new. Inside it is very 
tidy. The man is not in. His wife makes an unusually intelligent 
impression, and informs me that she and her relations had nothing to 
do with the ‘■travdlcfs” before she was married. 

All the children seem toi have a quite natural mentality, but 
in comparison with other ctuMien from a jiitiilar economic milieu 
they arc astonishiiigly intelligent, free and easy, and with a sur¬ 
prisingly good physique. Tiicir carriage is perfect, ihdr teeth sound. 
A grown-up daughter is one of the most lieautiful girls I have ever 
corresponding exactly to the mat romantic conception of the 
gipsies. The children bear hardly any stamp of their fair mother. 
Wtiii a certain pride she poults out that none of her children were 
ever in conflict with law, 

On. C.g. From a child brought up to iKcome an artiste, (a 
trapetist and a rope-walker). She only attended school a few moitlhs 
at a time. Is able to read, hut can write nothing but her name. At 
the ajjc of 17 she ran away with a man, caught the inrcction of 
luct, and has nci’cr since performed as an artiste. Of late years she 
has been drinking rather a great quantify of spirits, for which reason 
she bat been in hospital. Here alic msde a sUghily dcrncirtcd impres- 
sion, her behaviour was vulgar and she was very cretbitic, hut at 
times also quite pleasant. 

Cen. C.io, A civil screant, who has gained the confidence of 
the family, stales as follows: The man is a very dark gipsy type, 
a handsome man, and a gentleman when sober. He is tntelligcni and 
an interesting man to talk with, always ready to recount. He un- 
dentands very well about animats, particularly he is a connois- 


scur of dog$v When lie is drunk, Htuch. hsippen^ fairly oftm, he 
is a great nghter and pcrpetratoi’ of acta of vioStuce, ubo is able 
to clear a penny gaff widun a ven^ short time. 

In summer the family is always mi veiling. It moves from place 
to place in it^ caravan waggon^j Jiving by sditng articles of wire 
and wooden spoons of their own makings Tticir breaking up from 
the villages often takes place rather abruptly. If we say' to the man, 
■''When will you leave his answer w^il! be as follows^ ‘^Don*t 
know,” it be in a month or a week?’’ “Don^i know/"' "Where 

will you go?'^—^The same answer. ““Toivards the North or the 
South?”—The same ansivcr* And an hour Jater the waggon may 
have disappeared. Ho stiddcnly takes it into his head that he must 
be off^ but he cannot explain why. 

On ordinary days lie has no cannection with liis relatives about 
the coiinuy. But if anything happens such as illness or something ill^ 
boding^ the members of the family will meet at once, eitCTi if they 
have been several miles removed from each other. The man once 
brought on himself a concussion of the brain during a fight in a 
public bouse. Soon after ntir infoTmant met the man's brother wan- 
dcritig on the JutlandSah heath, and on saying to him^ “I !iave just 
met your brother.'^ he rccdvtd the iitrpfismg answer, ‘‘Wdlp I am 
just on my way to hint, I know' he is lying ill somewhere in ihc 
North."' The members of the family hold closely together and are 
alw'uys ready to ^parc to each other. Tliey are full of glittering pro- 
nibcS} w!dch they never keepj though no doubt at the momeni they 
mean to do it. 

Tlic children are tal^ strongly built, and good -1 ooking^ as typical 
gipsies m can be* even mortr «> than their father. 

Gcfii C*i^, A visit to her home. The rooms arc verj' sraoll^ but 
the furTiiturc suggests that the family was once better off. Tlius 
there an: Iwlh amichaint and a piano, things that we have never 
seen in the other homes- We are met with a kind reception by thb 
vi'oman and her 2 grown-up children, and it is plain to set from 
their bitha^iour that they have clbsociated themselves from their 
wandering relatives. She has been married with an ardiitccht, wdili 
whom she lived in .America for many years- After Jicr return to 
Denmark it has cone downhiB,. She has had some work In a factory 
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anti has received a great deal cf public aid. Both her children 
have served tlieir apprenticeship and have been able to manage for 
thcmselve, although they suffer from diabetes mclhtiu. For the 
time being they arc, however, unemployed* 

Her decent doe not bcUc its^, both her appearance and 
her mannen bdng typically gipsyUic, only hrr do not 

^ow the s%htest indications of the slyness and fear of betraying 
persona! farts generally met with in gipsies. Her rinldren are pretty 
and cultured, soijer^minded and reliable, this immediately cor¬ 
recting their mother, if she does not bdd strictly to the actual 
facts. They make a very good example of the fact that complete 
may lake place, and into the bargain they seem to have 
preserved some of ilie most valuable qualities of their wandering 
ancestors. Thus they we void of all narrow-mindtdncss, and they 
have by no means become reduced morally by the poor circumstances 
in winch they arc now Bring. 

Cert* B. The eldest boy, who has been brought up by hh father 
in comfort!d>lc surroundings, began to vagabondiae at the age of 8, 
and at the age of 9 to pilfer in a shop, where lie served as an rirand- 
bo\ ; but nev'crtliclcss the owtieis of the shop wanted to keep him, 
as thr>' could not help bldng him on account of tus charming man¬ 
ners, He was once admitted to a psychiatric department under a 
diagnosb of bypervigilitas- During his stay there he was cheerful 
and charming, but sometimei very restless. IntcBigence quotient 
a. m. Binet-Sunon: 97- appearance a tall, strongly buUt boy with 
black tmir and brown eyes. 

The observation form, on which he was placed* because it was 
impoflsihlc to has'C him on an ordinary form, has given us the fol¬ 
lowing* for 3 gipsy child very apt characteriaatton, which accorcU 
exactly with the impression we get during a visit to the home: ‘“At 
schot^ "he » danmed, if he can take the boibcr ” he ia a leirible little 
pig both with himself and his things, Hb main mterests arc W.C* 
and sex He behaves just as he likes, txacting with abusive words 
and ii twttna ry against submitting to any form of orders or sum¬ 
mons. But be is the only boy I have ever had to do with who 
shared liberally and without aitltudmiiing with other childrtm* He 
b unruly and impetuous, but nev'erthdeso liked by bis comrades. 
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He never Lakes part in pm^^piracief, widi him it ia dthcr open enmity 
or tiothiug at all.** 

His lacking respect lor authorides mamfested itsdf ^ p. In the 
following droll mddent: One day his teacher gave him a letter 
CD take home to hh parents wUh remarks on hbs bad conduct. 
The boy preferrcdi bowevtr» to manage the affair himself^ and wrote 
at the bottom of the letter in his dumsy child's handwriting as 
follows: ^You are quite right, I also find K.,. t a disgustifig boy/* 

A y^ting£T brasher. He too was once placed in a psychiatric 
department for oh$ervaticmj and was there characterised as a dif¬ 
ficult child* Was tdee and kind to the sick nurse, charming as 
long as he had everything bis owti way^ but as soon as anything went 
wrong with him, he would scream and kick* He took die adicr etui- 
drains toys, perfectly regardless of meum and tuum. 

On a personal application to the kindergarten we arc infouned 
as follows: The boy b one of the worst and at the same time one 
of the lovdics chiJdrsj they have ever had. Is very intelligcnL 
Desperately hot’^tempered, but left alone tm an enclosed plot of sand 
there is no limit to !iis radiant and spontaneo4iE joy. It is a pleasure 
to observe him at such moments, 

TAetr who has been hrnught up together with her eldest 

brother^ seems to take after her father. She is quite fair and presents 
no difficulties whatever. 

Conrfiufori. One of the mcwi characteristic fealurt^ of thb fa¬ 
mily is that it numbera so many very handsome mcmlxirs wiih a ty¬ 
pical Fppsy exterior. Also it is In the main a soimd famUyi and 
mo$l of its members seem to have been, if not cstraordinarily giftrdj 
yet of average parts. Hardly any of them have managed to attain 
a podtlon above that of a grinder or a pedlar; thus there b not 
among them one ringte prominent musidan or anisic. 

Excesses in Baccho et Venerr arc not uncommoOp but only in a 
very few eases they have brought thciii into serious confiiOB with 
law- 

Ii is a rtmarkable fact that within a wangle branch of the 
family practically all members have taken up ordinary fixed occupa¬ 
tion's and have married into respectable families With a angle 
exception these families have so far been able to manage without 
any form of public aid- 
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FAMILY No. Vtl 

ThU family ts a family of wandcrcn exceedingly weU-knowii 
in Holstein, whose members have been living mostly as musidana 
and the like. It i» possible to set up a pedigree of 6 geneOTiona 
with more than 400 members, all vagranta. The family has Us 
centre in the Ditmaisho. 

CfB. B,t. Both conjugal partners were musluaiu and artistca. 

Gen. S.3. This man was a musidan tmil an artiste. His wife 
had a very chequered past. She was a daughter of a rag-and-bont 
dealer, living from t& 3 i in Quickborn, who, however, added to his 
income in a not very respectable manner. In [853 he was pimiahcd 
for receiving. His daughter was punished partly for stealing, partly 
for receiving. She vagabondized together with various persons, 
especially with a gipsy of HI repute, convicted scv'cral dmes- 

Cen. C.a. In childhood this man attended several schools, but 
was nevertheless unable to write. After his confinnation be was 
for some time a farm-servant. Later he was a workman and a pcd» 
br, who >vhen travelling with his parent-v sold the usual home- 
indu.'iiry ardcSes of his own making. By and by lie started a car* 
ricr’'a bu^css, and finally innkcepmg, A few years after the con¬ 
tracting of the marriage ha wife was punished with 8 months of 
penal servitude for some very grave pocket-pickings. 

The inn owned by the married couple stems to havi; been a 
brothel exceedingly well-known in the tract and very well patronized. 
The emtornen wne chiefly farnjcrs and cattle dealers from the 
neighbourhood, hut the place was also frequented by the dtiaetK 
of the town and by a number of high-born people. The innkeeper 
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kept 3 or 4 giHs bcside$ one of his tl!iii:ghTenj. The giHs bad nearly 
all of them been convicted, before they were appointed. The course 
of busine^ was. this that the customer bought of the family a 
bottle of something or other at a Kr.“the family’s share of the 
profits—*after which he went upstairs with the girl. The trick of 
the whole affair was then that the wine was not drunk during 
the seances, so that the Innkeeper’s wife sold h again. An action 
was brought against the nnirried couple. The man denied perabiendy 
to Imvc luul any suspicion whatever as [O' what was going on, 
pleading a very advanced deafness, by the way cemfted to by a 
doctor. .Also his ivife denied the chaise, although the buidncas had 
been going on for many years. 

Tlie married couple have 7 children. One daughter has been 
living die life of a prostitute, as mentioned above, and a son has 
bcert punished for a light degree of vidence; but none of the other 
3 children have ever made themselves conspicuous to thtdr disadvan¬ 
tage. The eon* have sen-ed their apprenticeship to some trade or 
other, and the daughieis art married with men having oiritnary 
fixed occupaliuns. 

Cen. C.J. ThLe man emigrated to Sweden, where he started a 
rather consideniblc circus enterprise. Hb drens was wdl-known, 
and the family tells us with pride that his death was announced oti 
(he wireless. He was married twice, first with a gipsy, and later 
with a “private wftman." One of his sons carries on a drcits enter¬ 
prise on a smaller scale in Swerlcn, 

Gfn. C.j, The man was a musician and a dreus manager. He 
was a tall, strongly built, dark tnan to look at. His wife, who was 
not a gipsj', hut of noble dcseem, was a daughter of a circus 
manager, and herself an artiste. A peculiarity' about her is that in 
all likclihtxxl she suffered from Thottiscn’s disease. She belonged to 
the same family as Thomsen, and we have found this disease in 
severai of her descendants. Ttie diagnosis hxv been verified by Dr, 
Eiviiid Thomassen. w’hoee description of the disease will be rendered 
Iti another place. Tliosc of the children who suffer from the disease 
maintain that their mother had the same symptoms, although she 
Wits an artiste. 
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After ihc death of the man his wife travelled abo^uc. with a 
portable dnemii. Obviously liic family never reedved public aid. 

Gtn. C.p, She was a mtisidan and an arUEte, who came with 
a iTOUpe of acrobats and jugglers to a country town, where a die- 
mist's ^sdsUnt fell in love with her. They got married, and die bore 
him 9 children. ^ of ^hc sons have received a mirior punishmait 
for thefu One has; been sentenced to lo2?e hfe driving Ikcnce. All the 
ddldrcn have rixcd occiipaikiis. 

C.to. Tlic man was in his younger days a mimcian and 
m artiste. Formerly lie lived in an old caravan waggon, but now 
he has a house cf bis own. He has 6 diildreUp 5 of whom are hmg 
at home. None of diem have made themselves conspicuous in any 
wayp 

Gen. D- 8 . Of this man it is stated Uiat he has tried his hand 
at all brunches of **tjuvfiling life” having been a musician, having 
bad ^ portable cinema, an ico-ercant stall* e wing-boats, and Finally 
having gone about sdliug artificial llowm. CJoes abom playing 
and singing in dte courtyards together with 2 brothcre-iu-law. H*is 
rcccivxd winter relief, poor relief, Fclicf fund relief, and biir>' relief. 
For some time he w'as living m a temporary house for homdess 
people. But the lamily mu^i have managed 10 wnrk its way, for 
now ihaf wir pay a vhii to its home, it hits a house of its own 
with a garden, and in the garden wx even find a caravim wagtton. 
In summer the man and his family imvcl about as mii£ictan!i together 
with htii wife's brothers, who own a eirctii^. Mi die membeni of 
the fiimily play on the horn. On onr first vhit to ihdr home all 
is dmos, l^ecause tlic daughter is to be confirmed a week earlier 
than calculated. Tlie fiirtijtijrc lot^ rather poor, but there ]$. both 
a sitting-room and a dimug-room* To get a chance of speaking with 
other mcmbai. of die family the rare favour of bdug invited to 
coffee on the very^ clay of conrirmadon is bestowed on tis* This 
day dawns with bright sunshine, and relatives have come from far 
and tieuir. In the ^tiing-room the young gids focu It ut the mu¬ 
sic of a gramoplione, wliercus the men have disappeured to the near* 
cBt inn. Presently the mother of the caxididatt for confirmation 
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cisinrs ntshing bnck on her bicycle. She is wearing it black silfc- 
dre^ and shippers, tias a cigarette in her mouth, a man's hat on 
her head, and seems to be considerably cheered up hy a few glasses 
of port and a bottle of beer taken at the inn, rrom where now most 
of the men arc returning. They arc all of them rather devated. 
At table they arrange a minor fight just for fun, the onl>' result 
of which is a broken chair. There arc a large joints of beef in the 
oven, as 30 people or more are expected for dinner. 

The man of the house does not at all look like a gipsy. He is 
fair, with blue e)'Cs. square-built, and having an etiormous strenghi. 
He is father rude and brutal, of medioCTC parts, and hardly parti¬ 
cularly reliable. Admits that in his youth he was somewhat given 
to drink. His wife is very quick-witted, cordial, and without the 
least touch of narrow-mindedness, but rather vulgar. She has bom 
11 rhildrcn, 4 of 'whom have died. The remaining 7 are found at 
borne. Apart from the youngest, a 4 year old urchin, they .seem 
to be of mediocre parts. Tlicy have, however, with the exception 
of one daughter, an car for music. The girls are st rik i n gly muscular; 
their hair is thick, rather fitir, friiaicd, and hanging loose, their 
features arc coarse, their movcranits clumsy and ungraceful, they 
are rather dirty and slovenly wiili their clothes. 

Their school says about them as follows: “They arc often mis¬ 
sing school, arc neglected and unreliable.’* But the little 4 year old 
boy b a wonderful child. He has taken advantage of the general 
Lonfurion to climb on to tJie ridge of the roof. Nothing can put 
Iiim out of cimnienance. Thus w'hen 1 Uttle later he falLt out of 
the ■window, he says in a slightly offended tone, “But 1 told you 
1 was going to fail-” He is neither fierce nor violent, submits 
cabnly to the examination, uttering smaB, func), prccocioua remarks. 

Gen. D.p. This woman is stated to have been travelling as an 
ardste with a circus in Sweden. But in between she has had periods 
of unemployment, during whidi she has been receiving social relief. 

W't arc informed by her relatives that she b a irapcrist and 
that she has been about in Europe a great deal. By her siblings .she 
is regarded as being mihcr well-to-do, ha\'mg owni;d a cottace for 
summer residence and m,my valuable jewels. Grnctally she ptr- 
furms in a “turn” togcdicf witli her eldest daughter. She has been 
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Ttuimcd mih a Bohtmiaii^ who did not bdong lo the wandering fa¬ 
milies. 

We tiy to pay her a but are not aUawxd farther than 

to the front door, as she avaik herself of the usual es^cuse for not 
letting in strangers, that she is in the midst of d rarting , because she 
is kavittg in ^ very few days. On the Sanding %ve get a long talk, 
however, for k appeals that nhe h greatly concerned, because several 
of her rdatives fuller from an txnusnal diseaEc, which she is very 
simtioua to have investigated farther. Jvhc liaa diaiinguiBhcd racial 
features, large dark eyes^ and a ydlowifi!i hue. Does not at all look 
like her brother mendoned aba^'i\ She speaks a cultured language, 
makci an inidligeat and clever knpression, absolutely Ijcaiing the 
sUiup of being an artiste on an uitemaiicmal sc4de. 

6Vfi, tJ.io. This man is living in a caTav:kn wa^gem. His wife 
is also a gipsy and is said to be a rather unpleasant pcison, at 
any rate Ahe is not esteemed by her siMon^-indaw^ and generally 
it is rathor grave, when “the travellers"* betray faults in their own 
race to strangers, 'Dse f,iml)y refuses Datly to see any person oojmog 
fmm the office for social rdief, and every rorm of application is 
met with dbtrufit. Apparently the patents fed strongly attached 
to their only son. When he waa called to military Siervicc, ducj^ 
moved at uocc wiili their caravnn A^fajjiton to the town in which 
he was garrisoned to be near him. 

O.ffi She has been married Iwicc, first wiih a circus ar¬ 
tiste, and mxi with an owner of swing-boats. She was hersdf an 
.irtkic in her young day's, working as a trapczssti Later she was 
a chocolate worker. Smits to have been living in extreme poverty. 
Rcccivci! no end of rdlcf for many years. For some tune she 
lived in a icmparEuy' boose for homeless people. But on mcetmg 
hex at the confinnation of bet niece we get the impresaon lhai her 
condition have improved with ycars^ for now she k solidly and 
neatly dressed. She has the same racial fcaiimcs as her ^ter and 
the same dark cotoms. She is an hitciligent and attractive womaf!i, 
and so dkdnetly ladylike that w^c cannot v«ry well imagine her 
sUxtdhig at the swing-boais. She makc^ a very melancholy impres- 
aion, is rather hard of hearing. Suffen from Thomsen's disease, 
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which does ml, however, EiDublc her so much now^ a$ when she 
was youuf. 

She 3 cHldrea by her first rimmage. Child No. n suffers 
from epUepsy. By her second ntaniage she has 7 children. The 
eldest child but one of ihb flock b feeble-minded and under spe- 
eial care. The other children are said to be quick-witted and in¬ 
telligent. 8 of the chOdreq suffer from TitotnEcn's dlsra$ei the dde^ 
son ts even said to be much invalided by it. 

Ctffl. D.J3- She was an artiste till her sand year of age^ 
fejming as a trapedst in the drciB of her parents. Suffers fram 
Thomsen's dbeasc, which handicapped her a great deal; thus she 
had to train outside till the mament she was to enter the manege 
to avoid being perfectly stiffs When first she bad started rfie had 
no dlffictildcs. She nevtr task any interest in the life of Artistes 
and at a ycmig age married a joumc>TOan butcher from Holstein. 
Her husband k noi very^ bright, but rfy and at least previously very 
brutal, often beating both hb wife and hb children. They have 
always been living in cxiremdy poor circumstance. 

We fmd ihc family living in a miserable hovel on the skirts 
of the town, where the man occupies hiinsclf with some poidtry- 
breeding. The rumiture U c^ctrcmely scanty; the bouse is cold and 
there b no electric lighting, Hb wife h pooriy dressed^ but her 
clothes and the surroundings are the only things that betray her 
social po^itioTL She speaks a language and has a carriage so per* 
feet that we are at no loss to undemtand that her moUiEr was of 
noble descent. By exterior she is exactly like the two sisters men- 
tioned in the preceding, and intellectually &hc seems to equal them 
to the fill]. She too gives the Impr^Qn of being rather rrtchmcholy 
and not like ^ many gipsies careless of to-mnirow. li pains her that 
she is not able to gWo her children Ijctter conditions of life and 
greater posribiUtie^ of iraprcft^emenL 

There ore 7 childmt between 6 and 18 years of age^ We are 
introduced to the whole flocks Oi the eldest arc just returning from 
their work, while we are speaking with thdr parai^ They' arc a 
delightful flock, having nothing whatever in common with their 
cousms described in the preceding. They are diecrful, impuinve, 
attractive, uitossutmng, and jayful, on the whole they behave n$ if 


they were used to live in quite tlHfercnt circmnstances, A col- 
leuguc of ours, who went with us to see the family, uttered tlic 
following apt ncmiirlt on our leaving the home > Tliey live a* counts 
in the nibbish.'* At school the children are amone the most able. 
None of the childitn btend to lead a travellbg life. One daugh¬ 
ter has a situaiion b a shop and is staybg with the holder, which 
is something quite extraordmary. They are not particularly strange 
to loot at, although also thdr father is very dark and outlandish. 
Only R little girl, 11 years of age, is the most charming black- 
haired gipsy child itnaginahle, widi spariding eyes and a face that 
beams with py of life, although her only footwear a a pair of 
heavy wooden boots. 

^ of the childrcD, a. a. the iiulc gUi menuoned above, suf¬ 
fer from 'nionisai^s disease, being ratha troubled by it, Tlius If 
they happen to stritc die foot against some small impedimiint or 
other, they will often fad, and as they a]^vavs fall like statues, 
they may hurt tbcmsclvcs rather badly. The eldest son attends a 
dandng school; to him it » very painful suddenly to get stiff at 
the very momtnt he b to begin the dance with his parmor. When 
first he has started he b past all difficulties. 

Gen. II.'Hie man iravcb about with a “Tivoli" in ramniTr, 
and lives all the year round in a caravan waggon. We meet him at 
the confirmation mentioned above, where unlike the other men he b 
not under the influence of drintE. He resembles hb sisiers, is a nice 
and quiet man. He gives tile bnprtasion of being honest and solid, 
but tike hb sbtera somewhat melancholy. It is touching to see the 
cart he dbplays towards his only child, a little girl about ta monihs 
old. 

Conetuticn. In discussbg thb family with other gipsies we have 
often heard them mention it with a certain respect as .i tribe rising 
somewhat above tfic others, and a tribe that they need not be 
ashamed of being acquainted with. The membtfs of the family Ui 
their turn also regard thenudves as being more dbtingnbhcd than 
those of othiT gipfi' families. With our knowvledge of them we niust 
say that toughJy speaking it b just that they should take up thU 
ticepiIonaT position. Bv proftsion they arc nearly all of Lhciu 
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fiiiiyfinru. and artuies, if they ha\'e not tnbm up fixed occupatiniuk 
instead. Their are ver)' few living simply as grindcirs and pedian. 
Many of them have maTutged without receiving public aid, and only 
n very smaQ number have liecn in conflict with law, A large num¬ 
ber have mairied into ordinary respectable families, of which no¬ 
thing disadvantageous can be said, hlosi of them are of normal in¬ 
tellect, some cv'cn vciy intelligent. They have not the same buoj>'ant 
and unsteady disposition met with In other gipsies ■ they arc serious, 
scveml of them even melancholy. An elderly woman belonging to 
the family has confirmed our impresdon by saying that etas the 
larg«t ."ind strongest men have a tender heart. Further she tells 
us about her mother that she was a very clever, conscientious, and 
extremely serious woman. They are not particularly handsome, hut 
most of them have mdal features. With regard to their dress they 
scctn to aim at a more ordinary fashion. The youngest generation 
hasx for the greater part lost the characteristics of the family, and 
many of them arc perfectly salislicd with doing regular work. Waiv¬ 
ing the fact that about ao membees suffer from Tliomsen’s disease, 
the family is generally a healthy one; They are nearly all of them, 
both mcit and ^vomcii, strikingly ntuscular. 


FAMILY No, VIII 


Gffii, A, This ntaii tTUUricd the cFdest feniatc member koown to 
US of fanuly tV, The maa b said to have been a miiseiaa and a 
bnish-maker. From Hoheowestedt the married couple set out with 
their childra) towanls the north, giving on their way minor dreut 
performances in the villages under primitive conditions. In 1858 
the family came to North Jutland, but already the foUowiDg year 
the man died while travelling about. By that time he owned a house. 
In 1871 the following appears from t!ic communication of the Mini^ 
stry: “The widowied Mra. S. Iras rince 1858 owned a house with 
about 4 acres of land adjoining. Since 1869 It has been let on lease 
to A. A. (a countrynmn Jiving in ihr same pajuh}i who disposes of 
the whole house except a single room, divided in two by a partition- 
wall, which the widow and sometimes others inhahtt, when she is 
home from her travels. Has not been home, howwer, for the paat 
39 months. Mrs. S, is the leader of an equestrian company, which 
should probably more correctly be caiicd a gipsy gang.** 

The roarried couple had 7 children, but it has been im piwri hlr 
10 trace out the three eldest here in DoimuTk. 

G<n, B.t, She was married in n Cathotic chttith in this country 
to a German described as aji equestrian performer and artu^e. With a 
dreus he travdleil in DcnniaTk, Norway, Sweden, North Germany, 
and Holland. Of his birth nothing is known, except that he was 
born in Denmark. 

6Vn. B.S, This man was an acrobat and a muridan, a small 
stocky fdlow, who was rather much givm to drink, but apparently 
towards women in poeaesaon of an irteasiible charm. He was fim 
married with a woman of family II, b>‘ whom he had 1 ehildrcD. He 
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left her, whlk their chiltlren were yei quite small. Next he co¬ 
habited for a number of ycai^ liWth a vtoman of famUy VIl, By her 
he bad 9 children, 3 of whom died in infann'. The mother of these 
children was a tall, stately, very beautiful gipsy. She is described 
by one of her daughtcfs as very clever and tntcUJgent and in pos¬ 
sesion of great authority. Nev'crthtJcss. she endured with an in¬ 
comprehensible patience the floggings of her husband, whom she 
loved for ai! that. 

Tliey travxUed about witli thdr own firus in Stvedeo. Finland, 
and Lapland, In Lapland they often bad to travel by sledge. Thdr 
lent was set up in a biting cold, but people came in crowds, and 
by the lime the performance was to begin, there were reindeers ir- 
thered to all the tent-pegs, and the audience sat wrapped in fur- 
coats- The family earned a lot of money then. 

While the children were yet ratlicr itnoll, their mother died, 
and after her death the businrsj was rapidly declining. Her hus¬ 
band got more and more addicted to drinking, he wnnltl flog his 
children terribly, aliliotigh lie loved them and could not do without 
them. .'Xi 10 hw subsequent fate we know that he married a Swedish 
countn giri, and afiavrards hr Imd numcrouji erotic cgimcction*. 
Thus according to tnfonnation from other gips)' families he 1$ said 
to he father of go diildren. 

6V«. 8,4. Tins woman married a man who came to this country 
from Bninswick aS an acrobat juid a musician. He wa.s probably not 
a gipsy. They began with ab^olutdy notMng. The children were 
trained up to he artistes .\ftct some years the mart had earned 
enough money to buy an imti and later he bought some landed 
property. In the cours: of time he worked up a wi’if-kno'Hm circus, 
in wliich the children performed as ddlful artistes. His u.-ife bore 
him 19 children, 9 of whom lived to the grown-up age. Most of them 
became artLstis of talent, one son even a w orld-famous ortirte. Some 
of the children have tliemsclvcs great circus entrepriscs, and a num¬ 
ber of the grimdchildren keep up the traditioos- 

Cen. C.i. This man travelled abroad in his y outh as an eque¬ 
strian performer at various circuses. He met his present wife in Ger¬ 
many. She was a rope-walker and a daughter of a puppet-ptayer 
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in Switzerland. By the various families she is meniioncd as an ex¬ 
ample of a typical gipsy. 

Here to Denmark tlicy have been knoclting about in ihdr cara¬ 
van ^vaggon living by' periling and by playing niuric. The man is 
said to be given to drink. We make an attempt at paying tile family 
A vbit in ihrir caravan waggon. However, wc are not allowed 
further than the open door, so wc must content oncrelvcs with hav¬ 
ing a chat ennside thr waggon, The waggon, which is ckeely pacltetl 
with all kinds of lumber, is densely crowded with pet^le, daughicts 
and sons with wives and children. They are very picturesque to 
look at with their shining, bluish black hair and targe dark brown 
eyes.. Thdr music-instruments arc srill lying on the tabic, as they 
have just returned from ihcir dally round to the couit-yards. The 
man, who is 70 years of age, looks very down-and^ui, but makes 
a rather inoffensive impresitm. HLs wife on the other hand is 
sprightly and passionate, gcsticulatii^j. speaking, laughing, and 
scolding in turn, and surely not to lx trifled with, when angry. 
She loob exactly like the other elderly gipsy* women wc have seen, 
having no features by which she differs fKim the others, and which 
might that she belonged to a purer tribe. She is rather 

small and sLendcr, grey-haired and dark-eyed, her hue is dark brown, 
her features rather eoarsc. She tie.sis in with exquialc kindness, 
but in a very bu-sinesslikc manner. Evidently she does not wan! 
us to know anything about the more private affairs of the family, 
and after a fairiy brief eonversation she tnves us to understand 
rather plainly that the audience li dosed. The mamed couple have 
12 chUdren, all living in the manner of gipsies. 

Gen. C^. He iravcHecl as an artiste, at first with his parents, 
;uiiJ after their dcjtOi willi .i titvm of hU own. Hb wife was, when 
they married, likewise attached to die dreusof hb parents. Me con¬ 
tinued his travelling life until he was about 35 years old. By that 
time be got partialiy divorced from Im wife, after which he idled 
about in town without regular work, Uving chiefly by begging, fw 
which he was sentenced to tB days of peual servitude. Of the 2 bat 
years of his life we know nothing for certain. He was found dead. 

Cen. C.3. Her husband was in his prime of life a muaidan. 
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who tntvdlcd about the country together with 2 brotlicrs. Later 
in life he earned a liveJihofKj as a grinder. His wife made brushes 
and aittfidal flowm, which die sold, partly by die aid of her 
chitdren. TJie family received poor relief several times in various 
pans of the country. The married couple got ig children. 13 of 
is'hom arc still -dive. They travelled about in a caravan waggon, 
which was only about 5 yards long, and which nevertheless for 
a number of years housed 15 poisons. After the death of her hus* 
band the wonLan moved to Copenhagen, where find her living 
in a wooden barrack on the skirts of the town.—She U a small white* 
haired woman aged 70 with a keen eye and a caustic tongue. Her 
home b extremely poor and very untidy. She seems to be ratlicr in¬ 
censed against the community; but on our getting to speak of her 
I datives ami our nuincroits common friends she thaws cotnpicidy. 
She hates living in town feeling an indescribable longing for the 
life OR the liigh road. .Although it was a hard toil to bear and 
educate ig chlldreit in a small caravan waggon, she remembcia thb 
period of her life os a glorious and magnificent time. She is mb- 
sing her husband terribly, and she never gets tired of talking about 
him. Bui she b not quite content with her children, many of whom 
marry' 'private individuals,** thus **bringing a lot of trash into the 
family." Now die men flog their wives, hm in “the pure tribes" 
such behaviour was not tolerated. Though she speaks of the purity 
of the tribe, she denies it most positively that the family should 
be a gtpy family, and she says that she flies into a rage every 
time she heats ihb name used about it. Ncvcrtheicss she admbs 
that her parents-in-bw spoke the gips)' Eai^uagc, hut slie explains 
that it was due to the fact that they assodated with so many 
gipsies, who were later cKpdlcd from the country. She hersdf has 
also in part been able to spciik thb language, but now she has 
forgotten most of it. This woman U decidedty intelligent. She seems 
to see right through one, dbptays authority and detennination, and 
she docs not let herself be taken aback. She has a caustic tongue, 
when the talk b about things of which she dbapproves, and surely 
it b imptcasont to fall out with Iter. But her behaviour b correct, and 
with her hoarse vtni'c she speaks a cultured Danish language. 
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Gen. — -ZQ. 

d msii ike h&me gen. C.j. This woman was bom at Dron- 
ninglund and was christened Ln the Set, JtMtph's Ghapd ia Hon&ens 
together with her iwin-nblings elder by i year. One of the twim, 
a little giri, was left behind with the parents of her mother, while her 
own parents weEl to Sweden with the 2 other children, Thdr mother 
bore altogether 9 children, but 3 of them died in infancy. One son 
was left to be tmnded by a fisherman and im family in Sweden. 
He is now hiimelf a fisherman tn the same place and is doing w dJ. 
Tlic 4 other childieQ were trained up to be artistes and travelled 
about with the circus of their parents. 3 of them are still travelling 
as artistes^ in Sweden ond ate doing wdL The fnimh, whom we 
pay a visit, tells us that die was only 10 yeai^ old, when iier mother 
died. The foUow'ine time was a scv^crc one for the children. Al the 
age of rS she wcni lo Denmark, and waj confirmed in a Cjitbolic 
church, after which ahr rttumed io SwctkiiH But shortly after her 
return she ran from home ivnd went to service with a farmer's 
famUy, whom she knew from her life of vagabondage. Here she 
learned how' to kill, brew, and weave, and when she fell that she 
had learned enough, shr took a job in the kitchen of a large hold 
in Gdteborg. But one day the great widdy known circus of her 
mather's brother came to the tow£i^ and suddenly an irresistible 
longing for the travdhng life tame over her. In a hurr>' she packed 
her things and made off from tiic hotel to pm her uncle's circus. 
During the day she was a ccwk, and in the evening she performed as 
an artiste. Hovvev'er* with her unde she hat! a rough Ume having 
to endure many sev^ere blows, so ™e day she dressed up tn her best 
clothes, nm away from the circus, and iTpplitfd *0 die m;inagcr of 
the hotel her former chief, wbo was kind enough to get her a 
job in the kitchen. 

After a few years she w’anted to sec Demnark again. Here she 
met her fortune. She got married with a ghiricr, who ai a ceriain 
lime had a very^ good business- But the money went to hb head, he 
grew* tazy\ began to druik, and to 3 $sodaie with other women, and 
after 11 year) of mnirried life she divorced him. There was a json by 
the marriiigc. Later on she married a sailor, whom she Tcjvcd 
sincerely^ bm he too played her false. There talk of divorce, 
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b\it then suddenly cane night he died. The cause of his death was 
never cleared up* Since then die has been Ifving in rather poor 
drctiniEtanccs, Kow she needves old age pcaaioii, after having re¬ 
ceived disablement benefit for some ycar^ after art operatic^ for a 
tumor in the rectuRL Her home is dean and tidy^ on the whole 
suggesting that the o^vtier has been better off Though her life 
has been a stormy one, she does not complain, but k glad that she 
need no longer be concerned about her daily hread^ and dial alic 
has lio pains. She has never gone to school, but has taught herself 
how to read and write. She gives the impression of being of nor¬ 
mal mietlect, and she expresj^es herself with an outspokenness and 
frankness that is but rarely met wilh in the ‘‘traveller?/^ She maJccs 
an ab^tuidy reliable impres&ion, and ^e doc^ not txy to gloss 
over hcr^lf or her relatives. Yet she regards her mother's tribe, 
and probably justly, as one of die more tHstlnguishcd widiin ihc 
race of gipri«^ most of them being artistes^ whert^ she regards the 
other gipsies living in this country as beggars. She is rather gocfd* 
looking, white-haired, dark-eyed, with a yellowish hue, and with 
a certain racial fcaitire. 


Gen. J. Some of these persons arc very dark and outland¬ 

ish to look at, and are from various aides eharaaert^ied as typi¬ 
cal gipdes. They have an ear for music and pUy on the guiiart 
the banjo, the mandolin, the harmoolca, and the mouth-organ* They 
live by playing, but being only in part able to manage for them¬ 
selves, they iiave received a great deal of aid in the course of time. 
Tlicy are very violeni, and several of the sons have been convicted. 

One a/ the sQn$ telb us himself that at the age af 11 he ran 
avtfay from home. For ratlier a long lime he lived by placing and 
singing in the trains, hut at length he goi tired of il and Joined 
the tribe again. .\v a child he travelled ^vera] times from one 
end of the country^ to tJie other without mone)-, “Onboard the ships 
I alivays say to liic captain that I am out in search ni my parents, 
and then he canH poc^bly have !he heart lo leave me behind/* 
Further we arc inTormed thai at the age of 25 he was punUhed 
for theft, and later he got 5 month's imprisonment for reedving* 
Since then he has been a regular applicant for public aid. Occa- 
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sionally he perfonra in various plates of oitcftainmcjit btin^ ra¬ 
ther lalcntetl both as a muriebn and an actor. However, he addom 
remains for long in the same place, generally giving notice after 
a short time, although the landlords are eatURed with him and 
would like to keep him. He gH'cs notice uodcr various pretexts, 
f. 1. because his harmonica wants inning, has been pawned, or the 
like, sometimes also because one of his many children has died, 
which really does grieve him very much. 

A dealer in Tnusic-instrunienu calls him “a rascal," and by the 
offices for social relief be is characteriaed as “a thoroughly un¬ 
reliable person." He is mde %vbcn applying for relief. The follow¬ 
ing story may serve as Ulusirarion: Once he appeared demanding 
aid for the payment of a great deal of debt, for various part-pay¬ 
ments. and the tike. As, however, lie had jiist had a rather consi¬ 
derable income, it was denied him, whereupon he declared that “he 
should certainly make die Nfimicipal Corporation fork out-" lie 
would pawn his hartnonica so that he could cam no money at all, 
then the municipaiity w'ould have to redeem It. He did so for 90 
Kr., and some time later the municipality actually had to redeem it. 
When one of hb children died free burial place, coffin, and burial 
were granted him tc^cthcr with 30 Kx. for the transportation of the 
dead body. However, he used the 30 Kr. for something else, after 
which he applied for aid for the transportation of ilic child. The 
municipal authorities inquired into the matter, and as the coffin- 
maferr promised to make the nreessary arrangement, the application 
for co-hU was refused. .At once be went to the editor of a ncwspjiper 
to complain of the treatment ghen him with the rcrult that the 
paper in question brought 4 Icmg article about “the scandalous suf¬ 
ferings of the unemployed." 

Hb wife b not a gipsy* They have 6 children, j of whom b 
attending a Khncl for duldren with defect of speech. The children 
have coal black hair; they have an extraordinary car for music, 
are kind and quick-witted, liked by their sehool-feDows. The have 
never betrayed any signs of iinreliBbtenc^ towards thdr leacheis. 


CcMir/urfofl. .-Vs to this family we have omitted a more thorough 
reptjn of gen. 64. and her descendants, because this family b 
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so welt'knowa vHthin the world of artistes and has attained such 
a position that it must be said to have dissociated itself quite from 
the usual gipsy milieu. However, the family sus a whole may be 
characterized by distioctly artistic pow'cis, in the case of the other 
branches manifesting themselves particularly in the fidd of musiCH. 


FAMILY Na IX 


the fimiilics described under number I to \rtll^ there 
h in DcninariL yet another gipsy family. Its membm have in the 
course of tune mp werai smaU Circuses and wUd-bca^ ihav^^s^ and 
some of the younger members are stiM keeping up ib^ traditions. 
Besides a few branches are known to be in a fair way to as^milate. 

Howc\'cr^ It has proved unpossibk for us to obt^ as good in* 
rormaLioii on the family as would be necessary for the making of a 
useful pedigree. One of the anises is that the farmly name rcseitiblc$ 
a very cocrimon Danish name so much that the members cannot 
be identified with comparative certainty tn the varioois regkte^. 
Another cause b tliat the family seems to be scattered all over the 
country. 

.Accordingly wc have given over tlic attempt at entenng fur¬ 
ther into the fate of the familVt the tnore so because it appeant 
from the mfomiation in hand that it docs not differ much from 
that of other families. 


Chaptek X 

THE RESULTS OF THE 
INVESTIGATION 

Wc have now finished the objccttiT description of the condi¬ 
tions of the DaniaJi gipsies^ and in this chapter we shall then try 
to accotnit for our view of them. For the of luddntss we 
shall do so by discussing the folloi^ving ^ quesdons; 

f. Is it a biologically ddknitccl group wiiliin the population, and 
In case it is, which are the dmractcrologic traits that distingimb 
it from the average popiilation? 

3 . How Is the social prognosis of these families? 

3. li h posdbEc to render any aid to the aulhadti^ in the fomi of 
advice with regard to thdr treatment of the individual membOT 
of the families? 

The first qu<^on must in our opinion be answered in die af^ 
firmadve^ with the addition^ howet-er^ that the originotty very 
clianicteristic gips)^ families are nowadays in a fair w'ay to disap¬ 
pear on account of their manying into ihc native population. Ge¬ 
notypically the original immigrants were no doubt totally dUfcreiii 
from the resident Daniih popidation^ This appears already from 
their outlandish exterior, atid from their own feeling of not be¬ 
longing to die profser, rKident sodetj^ To this may be added the 
powerful milieu-factory which ore conditioned by thdr spedol mode 
of living and view of moral and sodal questiems. The spedat men¬ 
tality^ which is to-day the clucf charactermic of the families is due 
to the genotype coupled with the milieu. 

Aa it appears froin the preceding chapter^ the gipsies nuiat in 
the general be regarded os mentally sound. We hav^c not found one 


angle case of endogcciom psychosis, bm occ^^ionaily wc have met 
uitb cases of genuine epilepsy, A comparatively great number muac 
he regarded as feeble-minded or menially backward, VVe have not 
found in otrr malcrial the special foirn of feeble ^mindedne^, 
taniics Sch^vachsinn/' described b>' Rlitcrp which should be diarac- 
terized as reduced mtdlcct combined with a wcU developed faculty 
for managing in ordinary life, and a certain slyness. Indeed $ome 
of Uit cliildren that in ordinary conversadon seem to he quick¬ 
witted and "*10 know the ropes'" show a surprisingly low' inlellEgencc 
quotient. But we arc of opinion that thb low LQ^ h due to ihdr 
lacking po^ver of conecfntration and to tlie fact that they have not 
attended school regularly. 

Fmally there is the question w^hether the gipsies should be re¬ 
garded as pyehopaths. In advance this idea hcctns to us niiJier ab¬ 
surd, it being tantamount to the fact that we should then actually 
have to regard nearly aU members of a population as p^chopaths* 

ilelw'cg w^rites in his legal psychiatry' that we speak of psycho^ 
paihy in the ca^ iti which the defect applies to ^"qualities as 
earnestness of purpose^ the sy^lematic penteverance in a purpose, 
on the whde the moiiid stability^ the pow cr of answering impressions 
from tvithout by quail Lai ively and quantitativek' adequate reactions, 
the power of «Jf-<Ofitrol and sdf-estiniatjon^ oX estlmutiun of and 
adaptation to a situaiiofi, of reducing oneself to given rules, of resist¬ 
ance to undesired promptings, and similar qualities.*^ The author 
points; ou^ however, that normally such quahtics vary considerably, 
and how lo delimtl the pycliopathy depends entirely on the scope 
tme gTves to die normal postbility of variation. l*hus f* t. mendacity 
must to a cenain cxteni be regarded as a norma! pJicnomcnon. 

Ttic psyche of the gipsies differs from that of the average po- 
pulaiion on one essential polni, and that is their complete lack of 
inclinalion and power to adapt ibcntselvcs to normal, ordered enn- 
ditioiis^ manifesting itself chiefly in ihdr dMncl in alien lo Ktlle for 
long in one place and to have permanent regular work. But they 
can hardly for that reason be called psychopaths. Thus Helw/eg 
writes that it b not proper that we should set up u larking power 
of sweraL adapiafion as the dcrinitional rritenon for the 

presence of psfychop.'ithy- 

,\nmjicr dbtmctivc feature of the gipsy b hia unrdiablentts. 


He docs not> like \hosc suffering from rnyUiDmanb, lie only to 
make himself conspieuous, although, indeed^ he has a vivid ima- 
ginaiion. Nor does lie Ue like the amoral psy chopath, who docs not 
know a truth from a lie. But be Bca^ when he finds it expedient, 
and when be thinks that he may profit by it without causing any 
particular harm, and vriihou[ hiitiself getting into difflculrics. 

There is no great ejiminality among the DanbJi gipsies; but 
it cannot be denied, however, ihdi they arc oflcn guilty of miner 
offences. The qocEiioci Ls, however, whether this is not to a great 
extent due to the unfavourable influence of milieu, the poverty of 
tlictr homes, the dcsultoiy educatiotit the chaingmg cf schod* or 
no schoohattcndance at all^ to which ihcy have been used from thdr 
very' childhoods and b^des to bad company in growing up and later 
in life. 

If we should pbec the gipsies witliin 3 definite group of psy¬ 
chopaths it must be that of the spineless, because in spite of an 
excellent power of apprehension they are unable to concentrate for 
long together, for which reasem they do not Icam anything proper¬ 
ly, but manage with some stnaticring of various trades and ans. 
When they are placed in aluaUons, they manage well for a little 
time, but the first diffkuity they meet with will mate ihcrn give 
it all up. Still the dermidon is not quite right. The giprie arc 
not actually lazy, many of them^ particularly among the wumen, 
arc cvim very industrious^ Only they cannot submit to being or* 
dcred about by others; they want to be thdr own employers and to 
decide for thcntsclv^fs when ntid where lo work. 

Naturally there arc amor^ the gipsies individuals that must be 
regarded as psychopaths. But the majority carmcit in our fjpinion 
be characterized as such, as they cannot be said to present any real 
dc/eci5. Tliey^ have oilier social view's of life than the population in 
generaU and they live their life ouLside the conniiunity, under no 
concern whaicvcr. 

Cliaracteristic of the gipsies arc their polite and friendly man¬ 
ners towards strangers combined witli a pronounced faculty for 
evading ah unpleasant, compromiring quc^itlum. Thdr carriage and 
bearing is freOt out of all proportion to the prokturian standing at 
w^hich they find tfaemsdvc# tnateiially and econijmicaily. 

In comparison witii wliai is the ease with gipsies- in other coun- 


xrics, there b surprisingly litdc cmmnality among thc»c lound here 
m DcinMxk. Two cxplonatioi^ of thb fact arc posable. The former 
is tlib that iKe originally inunigrated indivicluab may have belonged 
to the nto^ moffet^ivc and peaceable of ilicir race. In thW con* 
ncction we mu-^t remember that the families are but few; but on 
the other hand the names of muDerous members of these families 
arc found in the old Schleswig-Holstein pimishtncnt regbters. The 
biter possbilit>^ h this that the peaceful and lo poor people favour^ 
able conditions of liv'^ing m Denmark may have had a rnitigadng 
effect also on the gipsy pasiom^ and that in spite of their poor 
origin and often ah normal mental E^quipment die men and woinen 
married Into tlie gipsy families may gcnot>'pi tally have been of a 
quality that was not nearly so bad as that of f, i, the German fami¬ 
lies of vagabontb ^md rritninals. Their aru’cstors are in the majo¬ 
rity of die «:;as-es ordinary^ labourer or peasants. 

A consequence of the gips>^ mentality, probably due to endoge¬ 
nous caiise$, is that if a member of dicsc families has at a gnjwn-up 
age preserved Ins fondness for the travelling life, U will hut rarely 
be possible to mate him settle down, and it will be quite in vain 
to spend time anti money on this purpose. 

As- to the second question, that of the social prognoris of the 
gipsy families, it miiil be said to depend on whether in future the 
gipsies will intcntiurry or mLx with the tiativc population. Among 
the younger members the tendency lies ah^lucety in dinccdon of 
the latter eontlngmcy, and within nearly all tlic famiUes there arc 
hmnchis which havx already in t\m way become i^o much assimi- 
Eated tlmt they du not differ from the average population in thb 
counrry.. In the first few' generations there arc of ten seen relapses 
to die bad habits of their ancestors, such as the wandering spirit 
or the committing of minor offenccfi. Ah ho ugh the majority of the 
gipsies upw' tH'ing are stilE maintaining the tnditlonal mode of Irving 
of the famiUeg* there does not seem to us lo be any doubt that in 
the course of 3 tn 4 gencralTons they will have aissimUotcd to a 
very great extent. Presumably thi: previously mcntjcpned inmeosing 
difficulty in carrying on their traditional trades also contributes 
tD the asrimilation. .■\ condiuoa that this proce^^ of a^simiiation 
may pass off in peace h that no rcntwctl immigration of pure gip¬ 
sies h going »m. Widiin ihc past 30 ye^ there $ean4 cmly twice 
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to have come genumc gip^ to Dcnmarit^ in both eases in ibc 
□cr that a man took his wife in one of the ncighboming countnes 
and brought her home* 

Tills leads 113 on to the question as to the best and for all parties 
least painful numno- for the commnnliy to come to tenns with these 
troublesome cidaem. 

First of all renewed immigration should be avoided. This im¬ 
portant mcastirc has already been taken through the act of i S75( 
and w€ can only recommend a strict of Its pmvisionsH 

But the gtpaics who have become oaiui^isted In this country 
do not come under tliis aci^ so accordingly they mmt be treated in 
another way- In considering the problem of thoc gipsies one ihmild 
probabtv start from the two facts mentioned above. 

r- It b hardly pcksdblc to change the habits of life of now 

Ibing. 

2. Complete assimilaiion will occur In the near future j till then 
the families w^ill, however* each year cost the community a con¬ 
siderable sum of moncy^ But ihe>' are no danger to public aecu- 
rity. 

The easiest and most radical solution is naiurally die one wliich 
German writers (Ritter^ Duhiucher) go in for, that h aterilkation 
of all individuab dbpla^'ing asocial conduct. But we most camody 
adsTsc ogaimt ihis course of action m al! eases in which there 
arc no such mdieahons as faD under the acts of sterilization now 
in force* Here we ^hlnk particularly of fccblt-mindednesa* which 
may obiiiously indicate such an opcratioitH Fim the principle of 
sterilizing a person sknpiy because be cannot or will not adapt 
himself to the prevailtog social system seirim to u^ so dangerous 
in Its consequences that for this masmi done we must stand aloof 
from iu Besides they are quite contraiy^ to the humane poinls of 
view that have hitherto been in force in this oouocryv ^d which 
we regard as being so valuable that w^e find them w’oHh the ex¬ 
penses attended with them* Secondly the families have in spite of 
all shown that they are capable of fostering dtizens that are just 
as good the average of the population. In this connection we 
should also consider whether the occupation of the gipsies, dial 



of inivdling about as drciis performers and the like, has hten of 
no value whatever lo the population in general. There is no doubt 
that espccJally In former days thdr arrival meant lo the gmall 
village societies a whiff from the world w'iihoiit+ and in the course 
of time liiesc gip5ici& have amused no end of people with iheir 
various greater Or smaller accomplmhmerusH A cOTtimunitj' must also 
he able to afford to spend a little money on oTnusements in the midst 
of all the sedate respectability. 

To the sludent of cugenios the question suggests itself whether 
the admisclure of gipsy blood In the Danish race may involve se¬ 
rious consequences. Roughly speaking we may Imagine two lesutts 
to eomr cmi of such crossingis^ One ia the appearance of a number 
of asocinli Incompetent individuals^ the other the rise of a people 
that combines stahiliiy with the greater Imagination and tesotirce- 
fulness of the gipsies. Both possibilities will involve greater or smal¬ 
ler dtrviaiions from the normal average. Accordingly the eugenic 
points of siew muy lie expressed in the manner^ which ha^ also 
been pointed out by Kemp, that to a society which wants its sub¬ 
jects to be as far as possible homogetiecius and of one view\ any 
admission of such groups of people must be unwished for, whereas 
the sodeiy will have no great scruples^ if it regards the intefaciioa 
of a verj great fiumbcr of heterogeneous individualities as a bene¬ 
fit to the nation. Under Damsh conditionisJ this latter discu^on is, 
however, chiefly of academic Imporinnce, the problem being so iiniaLI 
in llus cQuntry\ 

we must thus in our opinion oppose the idea of solving the 
gipsy problem by means of drastic interfertnee, our task musl be 
first to further as much as possible the natunil process of assimi- 
latiort» and ^cotidly to sec to it that the people w^ho&e mode of 
living it has proved impossible to change anc to the greatest pc^ 
sibtc extent put ill the way of managing for themselves by theit 
own trades, and that their taking advantage ol tile public funds is 
limited. 

The former point causes the greatesft dlfUcuUyp and it is hardlv 
possible that we should be able to do much in furtherance of this 
process. We art, however, of opinion that it w^ould be of some tni' 
pomocc, if die authorities would give a little more attention than 
has hitherto been done to 4 i prtrptjr schooling of the children, at 
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least in winter, when the farailics are not travdiing about. It mighi 
also in a few eases be of good effect, if teadicra and others, who 
come into touch with the children would tr>- to induce them to 
serve a proper apprenticeship to some trade or other, after Uiey 
hxave left school, and to help those who would agree to it in finding 
such an apprenticeship. However, we do not think it wise to put 
any constrain L on tiiem in this direction, as that would probably 
only make life a tomicnt to the pcrsHis involved, and be a waste 
of time and money for the public authorities- 

Towards those who have proved that they prefer the travelling 
life the amhoritici ought in out opinion to take the attitude that 
to the greatest ptjssiblc extent they get them trading licences, fair 
licenses, and licenses to suigini; and playing in the court*yards, and 
they ought not to punish them for minor offences iiy withdrawing 
these Ilcenco. Though the auihorities cannot of course put up with 
actual begging, we ate of opinion iltat in tlm case they ought 
lo be broad-minded with regard to then' interpretation of the notion. 
That wiJJ probably he the cheapest plan for the community. No 
doubt it will likewise pay to give them a iidping hand now and 
then in the fonn of aid for Ihe purchase of goods, and for mend- 
ing of thdr fair implements. Through a fair and rcasonahic re¬ 
gulation of tlie above-rnentioned facts it will be possible to reduce 
very considerably the public expenses to these people. 

With regard to the aidtEide of the public aid authorities to¬ 
wards the gipsies we are of opinion that it would be expedient for 
tile local liodics to which they have a particular fondness for ap¬ 
plying to concentrate their cases under oitc single official, who 
roust have n comprehensive view of the farody connection. He should 
be kind, but firm towards them, dioiild closely cnntrol their van* 
ous allcgatium and give special attention to the pcKsibility of 
rnideriitg help to sdf-heip. If moreover he has a faculty for win¬ 
ning their confidence, much would be gained. 

In this connection we would Like to say a good word for the 
caravari wa^orv. It is to many gipsies the natural place of domicile; 
and if it is in good repair and is placed in such a way that there 
is left room for privy and refuse heap, it is no doubt a far more 
healthy dwelling place than the miserable flats in the back premises 
that many families are otherwise referred to. 


If such TTiCftsufCS are talcen m a humane \ 4 ay, Ufe vn\l be mack 
easier for the gipskS} and the btnrcieiis of the commumc)' will be 
comparadvdy small in Lhe ^ to 4 generations that wtU pass before 
the last gipsy, like the last "nightman,'* will have disappeared froni 
the high roods of Denmark. 
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